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You Won't 
Believe It 
Unless 


You See It! 


A.S.C. alumni above are shown planning the 1961 Homecoming celebration, set for Oct. 7. The 
occasion will honor those who were in college 25 years ago — 1935-37. From left are Mrs. Amy 
Worthen, Mrs. Helen Sullivan, Dr. Lewis J. McDonald, and Mrs. Jerry Emmett. 


Start Planning Now To Return To The Campus. Any Time You Can Come Will Be Fine. 
For Instance, A Good Time To Return For A Visit Would Be Homecoming, Oct. 7. 


YOU'LL BE HAPPY when you see the giant strides Arizona State College has taken in just the last five or six 
years. We repeat: YOU WON’T BELIEVE IT UNLESS YOU SEE IT! Not only is there an apparent growth of 
facilities, services, and enrollment, there is a very satisfying growth of quality in every phase of the broadened 
educational picture at A.S.C. The college offers eight degrees — B.A., B.S., B.S. in Forestry, B.S. in Education, 
M.A., M.S., M.A. in Education, and Educational Specialist. From the fall of 1957 through the fall of 1960 enroll- 
ment at A.S.C. jumped an amazing 81.3 per cent. Concerning facilities, a new science building will be ready for 
use late this fall; an additional new dining hall began serving 1,200 students this fall; in addition to the new 
dormitories already in use, two more are under construction, and another two are well along in the planning; 
and a new business administration building is under construction. 
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COCA-COLA IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF THE COCA-COLA COMPANY. 


Catbil:. compatible with today’s low 


calorie menus. A pure, wholesome blending of natural food flavors, 
a regular size bottle of Coca-Cola contains no more calories than 
half a grapefruit. Coke contributes to good health by providing 
a pleasurable moment’s pause from the pace of a busy day. 
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You can raise *500 A ‘Wise Chick 


or more in 6 days 
this easy way 


Sell famous Mason 
Candies and in 4 to 15 days 
your group can make 
$300 to $2500 


For complete information fill in and mail 
us the coupon shown. If you decide to go 
ahead you don’t risk a cent,— you pay noth- 
ing in advance. We supply on consignment 
your choice of FOUR VARIETIES of famous 
Mason Candy. At no extra charge each 
package is wrapped with a band printed 
with your organization’s name and picture. 
You pay after you have sold the candy and 
return what you don’t sell. Candy is sold 
at less than regular retail price. You make 
$12.00 on every 30 sales of our $1.00 box 
(667% profit to you on cost). There’s no 
risk! You can’t lose. Mail in coupon today 
for information about MASON’S PROTECTED 
FUND RAISING DRIVES, 


Mr. Georce Ravuscn, Dept. STM-1 
Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without 
obligation, information on your Fund 
Raising Plan. 

Name 
Age if under 21 
Address _ 











Organization 
Phone 
City___ 


Lew eceranacan 


Mason Candies, Inc., Mineola, L. I., N. Y. 
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Ivan A. Booker, Director 
NEA Membership Division 


ONCE upon a time, not so long ago. . . 

A young teacher attended a summer workshop. 
There she learned about Professional Associations— 
About the value of teachers working together. 


1. That fall, she called her fellow teachers about her . . . and told them what she 
had learned. 

Then she said unto them: 

“Who will join up with me this year in working for . . . better schools and a better 
profession?” 


“I will not,” said the you-know-what. (* ‘Tm joining another outfit.” 

“I will not,” said the you-know-which. (“It’s run by a clique.”) 

“I will not,” said the you-know-whom. (“What would I get for my dues?”) 
“I will, then,” said the teacher and a lot of other wise chicks. 


And They Did 


2. Some weeks later the teacher called her associates together again. 
“There’s a professional meeting at the state capital,” she explained, “where we 
can have as many as 5 delegates. 


“Who will go with me to represent our group at this conference?” 
“T will not,” said the you-know-what. (“It’s p heer ner »d by adepinlatoators. "a 
“I will not,” said the you-know- which. (“That's for “big shots.’ 

“T will not,” said the you-know-whom. (“That won't get me a raise.”) 

“We will, then,” said the teacher and four of her friends. 


And They Did 


3. Once more the teacher called her associates together. 
“We must have some committees to work on our problems,” she told them — com- 


| mittees to work on legislation, public relations, professional welfare, and other impor- 


- 


tant jobs. So, she asked them: 


“Who will work with me on these committees?” 

“I will not,” said the you-know-what. (“Let's get up a petition—I know my rights!”) 
“I will not,” said the you-know-which. (“Give up MY evenings! Phooey!”) 

“T will not, ” said the you-know-whom. (“I've got a family to look afte r!”) 

“We will, then,” said the teacher and her friends. 


And They Did 


When a salary raise was granted; and new legislation was passed; class size 
was Sl d; a new sick-leave policy was announced; tax deductions became available; 


| and low-cost insurance was provided; the teacher called her associates together once 


more. 


“Who would like to enjoy all these benefits?” she inquired. 

“Oh, I would,” said the you-know-what. 

“So would I,” said the you-know-which. 

“Me, too!” said the you-know-whom. 

“Really?” said the teacher and her friends. “We should keep all these benefits for 
. es. You shouldn't have a one of them! 


. But They Did! 
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Yes, there’s a new look to ARIZONA 
TEACHER. We've discarded the old 
masthead, in use since the days when 
the magazine was digest-size, and had 
a new masthead designed. It’s another 
step in the process of modernizing our 
magazine and, we think, better sym- 
bolizes our modern, fast-growing, vital 
AEA. 











STATEMENT OF POLICY: As the official pub- | 


lication of the Arizona Education Association, 
the Arizona Teacher is dedicated to the interests 
of public education and to the profession of 
teaching, with the supreme purpose of promoting | 
the welfare of the youth of Arizona and America. | 
The Editorial Board of the Arizona Teacher en- 
courages reader contributions reserving, however, 
the right of editing or rejecting. Viewpoints ex- | 
pressed by authors are their own and not neces- 
sarily those of the Association. | 
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AEA Committees For 1961—1962 


CONTINUING MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 
Joyce Kirby, Chairman 
Harold Wayte 
Velda Dale 
Chester Parks 
Harold Greer . 
John Friday 


Elementary Teacher, Casa Grande 
Teacher, Amphitheater High, Tucson 
Teacher, Jorgenson, Roosevelt, Phoenix 
: Counselor, Catalina High, Tucson 

Teacher, Emerson School, Flagstaff 
. Teacher, Sunland, Roosevelt, Phoenix 


CONVENTION COMMITTEE 
Maria Urquides. Chairman Teacher and Counselor. Pueblo High, Tucson 
Catharine Murphy . ; .. Teacher, McKenny Jr. High, Tempe 
Amelia R. Daley ; Teacher, Sewell School, Tucson 
John L. Barringer Director, Physical Education, Tucson 
L. Keith Clawson Teacher, Flowing Wells High, Tucson 
Carroll A. Rinehart Coordinator of Music, Tucson 
Allen L. Bryan Teacher, Phoenix Union High, Phoenix 
John P. Hindman Teacher, Casa Grande High, Casa Grande 
Mattylynn Carson Teacher, Franklin School, Phoenix 
Sidney L. Dawson Teacher, Spring Jr. High, Tucson 
Harriet Wilson Teacher, Van Buskirk School, Tucson 
Margaret Robinson Teacher, Prince School, Ampitheater, Tucson 
Helen McCartney Teacher, Sunland, Roosevelt, Phoenix 


CREDENTIALS COMMITTEE 
Irene Fenimore, Chairman Teacher, Central School, Globe 
Harold O. Fink ve Teacher, Douglas High, Douglas 
Charles T. Collier Music Director, Bagdad 
Mary Etta Work Teacher, Elementary School, Holbrook 


CURRICULUM STUDY COMMITTEE 
Florence Reynolds, Chairman 


Assistant Principal, Pueblo High, Tucson 
Eva W. Scully 


Supervisor of Homemaking Education, Department of 
Public Instruction, Phoenix 

Teacher, Holloway School. Tucson 

Melvin Zinser Principal, Glendale Union High, Glendale 
Emmett Sims Principal, Parker High, Parker 
Eddie Ruth Hutton : Teacher, West High, Phoenix 
Josephine Eppert , Elementary Teacher, Avondale 
Chauncey Coor State Dept. of Public Instruction, Phoenix 
Max Kaslo Counselor, Glendale Union High, Glendale 
Vera VanHook Teacher, Emerson School, Mesa 
Katharine J. S. Sasse Mathematics Coordinator, Tucson Schools, Tucson 
Mary Bazzetta Teacher, Tucson Senior High, Tucson 
Dell Chamberlain Curriculum Director, Mesa Schools, Mesa 
Marion Pfitzer Teacher, Madison No. 1, Phoenix 
Dr. James J. Jelinek Assistant Dean, Arizona State University 


7 DEFENSE COMMISSION 


Dr. Maurice S. Lewis, Chairman 
Eugene Marin 


Douglas Raine 


A ssiste a Dean, Arizona State University, 

Teacher, Lowell School, Phoenix 
Lafe Nelson Superintendent of Schools, Safford 
Anita L. Baker Counselor, Naylor Jr. High, Tucson 
Pauline Robertson Teacher, Jr. High, Prescott 
Senoma Smith Teacher, Julian School, Roosevelt, Phoenix 
Iris Mulvaney Joordinator Language Arts, Tucson 
Dr. Frank Jerse Prof. of Education, Arizona State College 
Althea Jones ; Teacher, Tonto School, Scottsdale 
Anna Maie Murphy Teacher, Solano. Osborn, Phoenix 
Maria Urauides Teacher-Counselor, Pueblo High, Tucson 
Gale Rodgers Teacher, Coolidge High, Coolidge 


EDITORIAL BOARD 


John C. Raymond, Chairman Teacher, Camelback High, Phoenix 
Joe Smelser ‘ Teacher, Phoenix College, Phoenix 
Orval Sams Principal, Coolidge Intermediate, Coolidge 
Charlene Peterson Teaches, Kindergarten, Benson 


ELECTIONS COMMITTEE 


Teacher, Alhambra, Phoenix 
Teacher, Tucson Senior High, Tucson 
Teacher, North High, Phoenix 
Teacher, Public School, Ganado 


ETHICS COMMITTEE 
Don Kerr, Chairman Ele ge Teacher, Wickenburg 
Winona Montgomery . Teacher, North High, Phoenix 
Dr. Harold W. Smith Superintendent, c lendale Elementary Schools, 
Glendale 
Teacher, Isaac School, Phoenix 
Teacher, Morenci High, Morenci 
Supe rintendent, Dysart Schools, Glendale 


FEDERAL LEGISLATION COMMITTEE 
Charles A. Carson, Chairman Associate Superintendent, Dist. 1, Tucson 
J. B. Sutton én ‘ Superintendent, Isaac Schools, Phoenix 
Don Peterson Principal, General Meyer School, Ft. Huachuca 
Ralph Russell . Teacher, Mesa High, Mesa 
Warren Sirrine Supe rintende nt Yuma Union High. Yuma 
James Bromley Teacher, Jr. High, Kingman 
Jaren Tolman Teacher, West Jr. High, Mesa 
William Hendrix Teacher, Ampitheater High, Tucson 


HUMAN RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


Silver Barreras, Chairman Teacher, Miami High, Miami 
Ftta Dawson, Teacher, Pueblo High, Tucson 
David Perkins Elementary Teacher, Whiteriver 
Fehl Shirley Counselor, Rincon High, Tucson 
Philip Smelser Teacher, Central High, Phoenix 
Morris Rosen Teacher, Kenilworth School, Phoenix 


Lee Morris, Chairman 
Dennis Cawley 
Harley King 

Donna Stevens 


Maxine Wilson 
Neal K. Nichols 
Allen Northen 


INSURANCE COMMITTEE 


Harold Elliott, Chairman Principal, Kofa High, Yuma 
Harry O. Trygg ‘ Teacher, Catalina High, Tucson 
Nicholas Paynovich Teacher, Ampitheater High, Tucson 
Wendell Patterson . Teacher, Phoenix Union High, Phoenix 
john Elliott pias tes Principal, Gray School, Phoenix 
Warner Dixon Teaches, Senior High, Prescott 
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B. Lee Johnson, Chairman Superintendent, Madison Schools, Phoenix 
Edward Y. Palmer .Teacher, North High, Phoenix 
Wade Carpenter ... . Principal, Nogales High, Nogales 
Mary O’Brien County Superintendent of Schools, Pinal County, 
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. Teacher, Clarendon, Osborn, Phoenix 

. Teacher, West High, Phoenix 
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. Principal, Pueblo High, Tucson 

. Teacher-L ibrarian, Holbrook High, Holbrook 


Gabriel Papagalos 
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Maude Houston 
Ted Taylor 
Elbert Brooks 
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MENTAL HEALTH & SPECIAL EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
David Lloyd, Chairman . Director Guidance & Speech, Mesa Schools, Mesa 
Donna Olney 4 : : .. Teacher, Morenci Elementary, Morenci 
Lucille Kapol . Teacher, Van Buskirk School, Tucson 
Inez Johnson Teacher, Sunnyside High, Tucson 

ee Teacher, Jorgenson, Roosevelt, Phoenix 

» Navarro Per , ; . Teacher, Tucson No. 1, Tucson 

Crawford Elementary Teacher, Cottonwood 
Teacher, Ampitheater Jr. High, Tucson 
Professor of Education, Arizona State University, 


Dr. Willard Abraham 


PROFESSIONAL POLICIES COMMITTEE 
Mr. Kenneth Beals, Chairman Teacher, Camelback High, Phoenix 
Milton Agte , .. Teacher, Rincon High, Tucson 
H Gray ; eae ema Teacher, Mesa High, Mesa 
George Biltz “Re -gistrar, Yuma Union High, Yuma 
Walter Hodges . Teacher, Jr. High, Flagstaff 
Hector Guglielmo Elementary Teacher, Williams 
Douglas Vance Teacher, Clarendon, Osborn, Phoenix 
John Frerichs Teacher, Orangewood, Washington, Phoenix 


PUBLIC LANDS COMMITTEE 


..Principal, Madison Simis, Phoenix 
Teacher, Madison Simis, Phoenix 
Superintendent, Kingman Schools, Kingman 
Superintendent, Clifton Schools, Clifton 

. Teacher, Prescott Senior High, Prescott 
Teacher, North High, Phoenix 

Supe rintendent, Winslow S« hools, Winslow 


PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMITTEE: 
John Hindman, Chairman Teacher, Casa Grande High, Casa Grande 
John Koerner Teacher, North High, Phoenix 
Lela Roach .. : Teacher, Prescott Senior High, Prescott 
Neil Jarvey, Jr. Teacher, West Jr. High, Mesa 
Jack Miller Principal, Horace Mann School, Warren 
Thomas G. Clarkin Public Relations, Yuma Union High, Yuma 
Edgar Lichtenberger Teacher, Carl Hayden High, Phoenix 
Ruth Foster Teacher, Yuma Union High, Yuma 


RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 
Dr. Marion Donaldson, Chairman . Superintendent, Ampitheater Schools, 
Tucson 
Teacher, Phoenix Union High, Phoenix 
indergarten Teacher, Douglas 
Teacher, Phoenix Union High, Phoenix 
Teacher, Tonto School, Scottsdale 
Principal, Inspiration Addition, Miami 


Olas Lunt, Chairman 
Jack Doyle 

O. B. Joy 

Guido Cislaghi 

James M. Stephenson 
Ruth Adams 

R. E. Booth 


J. J. Wagoner 
Grace Carson 
Virgil I. Marshall 
James D. McDaniel 
Donald W. Guyer 


RETIREMENT COMMITTEE 
George T. Stewart, Chairman 
Helen Jeffcott : 
Sadie Martinez 
Rodney Weller 
Ralph Dixon 
Lyman Bingham 
Herbert Burrows 
John Kyle 
Dr. J. O. Grimes 
James Elliott 


Teacher. Tucson Senior High, Tucson 
.Elementary Teacher, Nogales 

coe ...Elementary Teacher, Benson 
Teacher, Prescott Senior High, Prescott 

: Teacher, Phoenix Union High, Phoenix 
Teacher, Casa Grande High, Casa Grande 

. Teacher, Tucson Senior High, Tucson 
ees Retired, Tucson 

Retired, Tempe 

Principal, Carlson School, Douglas 


TEPS COMMISSION 


yr. J. Melvin Rhodes, Chairman Associate Professor of Education, 


University of Arizona 

...Counselor, Pueblo High, Tucson 

.. Teacher, Rio Vista, Roosevelt, Phoenix 
, Teacher, Corbett School, Tucson 
Josephine Bates —S Teacher, Inspiration Addition, Miami 
Zelda Lingscheit Guidance Director, Tempe Union High, Tempe 
Helena Skinner rr ‘ Teacher, Senior High, Prescott 
Mildred Baker : . Teacher, Ampitheater High, Tucson 
Herbert McLure ....Supe rintende nt, Chinle Public Schools, Chinle 
Dr. William Podlich, Jr. Director of Student Teaching, 
University of Arizona 

Teacher, Special Education, Phoenix 
Elementary Teacher, Cottonwood 

Professor Of Education, Arizona State College 
. Principal, Jefferson, Winslow 

. Teacher, Amphitheater High, Tucson 
Certification Department State Dept. 
of Public Instruction, Phoenix 

. President, ASNEA, Flagstaff 

, V.P., NSNEA, Tempe 
Professor of French, 

University of Arizona 

Professor of History, 

Arizona State University 

Division of Art, Arizona State College 


Miriam Geyer, Vice Chairman 
Madeline Hubbard 
Jean Hansen 


V’Esser McDonald 
Ree Kramer 

Dr. Gordon Foster 
Florence Odle 
Douglas Scott 

Otto Shill, Consultant 


Mark G. Latham, Consultant 
Robert Frazier, Consultant 
Dr. Arthur H. Beatty, Consultant 


Dr. Karl Dannenfeldt, Consultant 


Ellery Gibson, Consultant 


TEXTBOOKS COMMITTEE 
Dr. James J]. Jelinek, Chairman 
Kenneth Johns 
H. L. Suverkrup 
William Kelley 


Assistant Dean, Arizona State University, 
. Teacher, Townsend Jr. High, Tucson 

... Principal, Crane School, Yuma 
Assistant "Principal, Coronado High, Scottsdal 
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DR. DOYLE 


In his recent lecture in Phoenix, 
Max Lerner, famed author and ana- 
lyst of the American culture, told of 
his concern over a little sign he had 
read. It asked, “If you’re so smart, 
why aren't you rich?” He did a good 
bit of soul searching for the right 
answer before he concluded that it 
just wasn’t the right question. 

We have a professional problem 
which is a little like Mr. Lerner’s ex- 
cept that our wrong question is so 
easily answered, and the answer is 
so satisfying, that we just haven't 
had the incentive to push beyond it 
to the right question. It isn’t surpris- 
ing to hear the prospective AEA- 
NEA member ask as the central 
question concerning membership, 
“What's in it for me?” And I suppose 
it’s equally natural that we who re- 
ply should be content merely to an- 
swer the question as though it really 
went to the heart of the matter. But 
it isn't the right question! The ques- 
tion we ought to be asking ourselves 
is this: Will AEA-NEA membership 
enable me to enhance my profession 
and myself and serve society more 
effectively? 

I say that our wrong question isn’t 
surprising because so many of the 
appeals these days are directed at 

(Adapted from the President's Message 
to the AEA Leader’s Conference, Aug- 
ust, 1961). 
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It’s Time We Started 


Asking Ourselves 


The Right Questions 


By Roy Doyle, President, 


Arizona Education Association 


selfish motives. Our assistance to the 
backward peoples of the world is 
justified in terms of our own en- 
lightened self-interest. Even high- 
way safety is urged because the lives 
we save may be our own. Are we 
really too far adrift in a sea of self- 
concern to hear a direct appeal to 
principle and conscience? What 
about Horace Mann’s_ challenge 
which inspired an earlier generation 
of teachers, “Be ashamed to die un- 
til you have won some victory for 
humanity”? Is it too sentimental for 
this sophisticated age? I don’t think 
so. 

Behind the facade of materialism 
and self-interest, we Americans have 
preserved a deep-rooted set af basic 
values which we consult in impor- 
tant matters. It is by this deeper set 
of values that we judge our own 
worth as well as that of others. We 
have chosen teaching above all other 
occupations as the means to sustain 
ourselves. We look to it not merely 
to keep bread on the table and shoes 
on the children’s feet, but to provide 
a deeper sustenance as well. It is 
largely through teaching that we 
prove to the world, and more im- 
portantly to ourselves, our own use- 
fulness to society. 


Rewarding Experience 


Today we find teaching a mark- 
edly different occupation from what 
it was in Horace Mann’s day. It is a 
more rewarding experience for 
teachers and a more effective way 
of rendering service to others be- 
cause many who taught before us 
accepted their responsibility to rein- 


vest something in the profession. 
When we chose teaching we as- 
sumed an obligation to continue to 
elevate it to greater heights for the 
benefit of future teachers and soci- 
ety generally. The value of AEA- 
NEA membership should be judged 
primaril’ by the degree to which it 
provides the organized means to ac- 
complish this objective. 


A Major Test 


Because of the very nature of a 
profession its members cannot dis- 
charge their full responsibility 
through independent, uncoordinated 
action. A profession recognizes the 
social need for its services and regu- 
lates itself to safeguard the public 
interest. The teaching profession 
must assume responsibility for the 
quality of education in our schools. 
Its ability to do this is a major test 
of its maturity as a profession. 

World War II with its manpower 
priorities left professional standards 
in education at a deplorable level. 
At the close of the war America’s 
teachers came to the inevitable con- 
clusion that professions don’t just 
talk themselves into existence nor do 
they attain their status by simply 
waiting for the general public to de- 
mand the internal changes which 
must be brought about. Through the 
establishment of its Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards in 1946, the NEA assumed 
unmistakable leadership in the 
movement to elevate the teaching 
profession. Dr. T. M. Stinnett, Exec- 
utive Secretary of TEPS for the past 

Turn to Page 27 





THE UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 
Founded - 1885 





For more than three quarters of a cen- 
tury, the University of Arizona has been 
the Land-Grant University of the State. 











During 1961-62, the University of 

Arizona observes the One Hundredth 

Anniversary of the founding of the world- 

famous system of Land-Grant Colleges -. 

and Universities of the United States. eet | 
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Editorially Speaking 








The Need for 
Professional Stature 


By Harold Henson 
AEA Field Secretary 


Our society needs a strong and 
mature teaching profession! 

At first reading, this thought may 
strike the reader as somewhat pre- 
sumptive. Yet it is a very moderate 
maxim. Indeed, society does want 
and need the protective devices that 
such an organization can provide, 
in the areas of selective admission 
to practice, assurances of competen- 
cy, enforcement of ethical behavior, 
and programs for continued research 
and improved services. 

Certainly it is right and proper for 
the citizen to expect of us the same 
expertness in our chosen profession 
as he assumes he will find in any 
other learned profession. However, 
when we, as teachers, begin to take 
an introspective look at ourselves, 
uneasy doubts develop. This is not 
unique to the teaching profession. 
It is also typical of the other pro- 
fessions as their sensitive members 
take a look within their own profes- 
sional family. 


Growth and Development 


The foundation upon which each 
profession is built is the specialized 
body of knowledge that the practi- 
tioner must master. Is there such a 
body of knowledge for the teacher? 
There is. And it is growing at un- 
precedented speed. More research 
has been conducted since World 
War II than in all time prior in or- 
der to discover more about the “Sci- 
ence of Learning.” We know more 
about the growth and development 
of children than ever before. Tests 
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and measures, while never perfect, 
are nonetheless continually improv- 
ing. 

Another requisite for recognition 
as a profession is that members of 
the profession be self-directed — as- 
sume the responsibility for program. 
ming their own activities. Teaching 
requires this in full measure, in such 
areas as curriculum planning, meth- 
ods, guidance and discipline. Indi- 
vidual methods of teaching are the 
artistry of our profession no less 
than the medical skills of the doctor 
and the courtroom finesse of the 
lawyer constitute the artistry of 
those professions. Such artistry, after 
all, is the ultimate factor determin- 
ing the effectiveness of the profes- 
sional service. 

A profession renders a social serv- 
ice. Teachers have no product to 
sell, no margin of profit to consider. 


HAROLD HENSON 


The question before a teacher is not 
“What will this do for me?” but 
rather “What can I do for you?” — 
“How can I best help my students?” 
Beyond this is the very unusual 
challenge which confronts the teach- 
er, for ours is an intrinsic service, 
more so than most other professions. 
We can't cure with scalpel or pill. 
We can't fight in court for justice. 
Teachers work with thoughts and 
ideas, with abstractions, with the 
mind and nature of people. No other 
profession offers such challenges 
and opportunities for personal satis- 
faction and social effectiveness. 


Profession Must Build 


Society expects that a professional 
organization will provide an assur- 
ance of competency. The profession 
must build into its program effective 
standards of competency as prereq- 
uisites for admission. Laymen should 
assign this responsibility to the pro- 
fession, for obviously, the profession 
is best qualified to judge competen- 
cy. Currently, admission to teaching 
is dependent upon a series of judg- 
ments made by (1) the teacher- 
training institution, (2) the state 
certification board, and (3) the em- 
ploying school administrator and 
lay-board. It is subject to annual 
review. Few other professions are so 
carefully and repeatedly evaluated 
as is ours. 

But our profession, not yet satis- 
fied, has sponsored in the National 
Education Association and in many 
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This classroom-tested illustration 
from the Moon article appears in 
color in the 1961 World Book. 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA 


student tested 


in 300 “classroom laboratories” 


World Book’s suitability for student use is no more by 
chance than a scientific equation. The completely up-to- 
date World Book Encyclopedia is the product of continu- 
ing research—not in the field of modern education alone, 
but with students themselves. In selected classrooms across 
the nation, innovations and advances in visual aids are 
exposed, tested, and revised so that students everywhere 
—of every age—may have the rewarding experience of read- 
ing and retaining accurate facts, interestingly presented in 
the exclusive World Book way. 


One dramatic example from the 1961 World Book Ency- 
clopedia is the new visual series on the Moon. It is, indeed, 
a combination of the latest scientific information and the 
most thoroughly-tested technique of visual presentation. 


Look into today’s World Book and see how the exploration 
of science can be an exciting adventure for your students. 


NEW UNIT ON ASTRONOMY! Write to the nearest office for a free copy of our new 
teacher service unit in color, “‘Astronomy —World Book Introduces the Universe.” 


Mr. Dean C. Heizer 
26 West Osborn Road 


Phoenix, Arizona 
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One of the many valuable classroom aids now 
available for teachers is the informative and 
colorful Story of Oil kit* pictured above. This 
educational aid shows where oil comes from .. . 
how we hunt for it on land and sea . . . how we 
produce it . . . and how oil is used in many ways 


in the world today. 


The Story of Oil is only one example from an 
extensive list of teaching materials and services 


described in the newest edition of our booklet, 


Note: Offer good only in Alaska, Arizona, California, 
Hawaii, Idaho, Oregon, Nevada, Utah and Washington. 


Standard Oil Company of California 
Educational Services 

225 Bush Street 

San Francisco 20, California 


Please send me a free copy of your booklet, 
“Free Teaching Materials and Services.” 





FREE NEW 
TEACHING AIDS 
NOW AVAILABLE 


“Free Teaching Materials and Services.” 


This handy booklet, with order blanks attached, 
features full-color pictorial nature maps, oil 
transportation charts for land and sea, handbooks, 
study prints, motion pictures, filmstrips and 
Company publications . . . including some new 


items never offered before. 


You can easily obtain your copy of this helpful 
free booklet. Just fill out and mail us the coupon 
below. 


*Kits and study prints available through Instructional 
Materials Centers ...all other items direct from Standard. 


(PLEASE PRINT) 
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Youth Fitness 
And Edueation 


By Thomas M. Weiss 


Associate Professor of Education 
Arizona State University 


It is the task of education, as I see 
it, to provide experiences which will 
fit youth for life in an increasingly 
complex world. Today’s youth is not 
educated by the school alone. In ad- 
dition to the family and the church, 
today’s youth is in no small part edu- 
cated or mis-educated by television, 
radio, movies, press, peers and com- 
ic books. 

Each of these media at one time 
or another profoundly influences at- 
titudes toward school, work, church, 
discipline, family and health. Some 
deliberately .undermine the morals 
of youth, others do it unwittingly. 
Whatever the effect, we must look 
to the schools to counteract the neg- 
ative influences, if youth is to be fit 
for the years ahead. 

But this is easier said than done. 
Teachers and schools are continu- 
ously being challenged by the very 
agencies that create the problems. 
Publishers look with suspicion upon 
any who would limit dissemination 
of their publications. Movie mag- 
nates and television producers lend 
a deaf ear to pleas for less mayhem 
on the screen. Some groups question 
the rights of teachers to conduct 
studies in comparative religions, 
while others question teaching that 
“America is a democracy” or teach- 
ing about communism. It is not sur- 
prising that youth is confused when 
such contradictory ideas exist in the 
society of which they are a part. 

How can schools fit youth to live 
in a world whose perimeter de- 
creases yearly, when sincere but pro- 
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vincial pressure groups contend that 
the world has not changed in 185 
years? How can youth be emotional- 
ly fit when mental health movements 
are considered subversive or Chris- 
tian humanitarianism inculcated if 
slum clearance and urban renewal 
are labeled socialistic? I believe all 
of these things can be done and done 
in such a way that anyone willing 
to pay more attention to outcomes 
than to words will accept them and 
if it is done, I am convinced we will 
develop a youth more fit than any 
who have gone before. The ques- 
tion is how soon and at what cost? 


Some Verbalisms Inadequate 


There is a sense of historical ur- 
gency in this. Part of the cost is a 
willingness on our part to give up 
some of our cherished verbalisms 
that have long since proved inade- 
quate for 20th century society. How 
do we help youth determine which 
verbalisms are worth retaining and 
which need to be eliminated? It 
seems to me that if we work toward 
a society in which every rank-and- 
file, intelligent individual learns to 
appreciate and use in daily life the 
rigorous methods of scientific think- 
ing, we can achieve this goal. 

This sounds rather far-fetched but 
in reality it is not. I am not suggest- 
ing that every member of our society 
become a scientist. I am suggesting 
that we develop a new generation 
which would not only have respect 
for science, using the results of sci- 


entific research, but would, in their 
daily lives think about their own af- 
fairs in the same way that scientists 
think about their scientific problems. 

We are far from this goal. Indeed 
there are some indications that we 
are becoming less scientific and 
more provincial despite the obvious 
need for better problem-solving 
methods. Hysteria is easily evoked 
in youth, as well as in others, by 
demagogues who do not know, or at 
least give no evidence of knowing, 
the difference between fact and fic- 
tion. Yet if we are to fit our youth 
to win the idealogical war, we must 
operate on facts, and facts can only 
be obtained through the method of 
science. 

My premise then is that youth is 
best aided, emotionally and intellec- 
tually, by developing an objective 
attitude about the world in which 
they live and the words they use 
to describe it. 


Ideas Of The Stone Age 


But little time is given to devel- 
oping an awareness that what we 
say, and what we say it about, may 
be at variance. Indeed, as lexicog- 
rapher Bergen Evans has said, “We 
may be through with the past but 
the past is not through with us. 
Ideas of the Stone Age exist side by 
side with the latest scientific 
thought. Only a fraction of mankind 
has emerged from the Stone Age and 
in the most lucid brains we come 
upon nests of woolly caterpillars. 
Seemingly sane men entrust their 
wealth to star-gazers and _ their 
health to witch-doctors . . . Hotels 
boast of express elevators and a tele- 
phone in every room but omit 13 
from all floor room numbers lest 
their guests feel ill at ease.” 

It seems to me this carries with it 
a lesson that education cannot afford 
to ignore. We cannot claim to have 
fit youth for living in an age of sci- 
ence if upon leaving our schools, they 
accept without question the shallow 
promises of hucksters and charlatans 
or become the easy prey of the pur- 
veyors of “gloom and doom.” We are 
somehow obligated to give them a 
method by which they can check 
out what is said with what it is sup- 
posedly said about. 

Very simply, this is what scientists 
do. They, unlike most of us, do not 
get an idea and remain content with 
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it. Instead, they continually compare 
their descriptions of the universe 
with the universe itself. In so doing 
they gain an understanding, not only 
of things in the universe, but of hu- 
man beings. 

It seems to me that the extended 
cold war is ample evidence of the 
fact that we don’t understand our- 
selves and we don’t understand each 
other. There is a need to improve 
human nature. But before you can 
improve human beings you must un- 
derstand them. And there it is, just 
as simple and unavoidable and blunt 
as I can make it. We just don’t know 
enough about people, and that is the 
task facing all of us. We need un- 
derstanding more than anything else 
I can think of — whether more 
bombs, more religions, more diplo- 
mats or more bathtubs. And we need 
it in a hurry! 

I incline warmly to the view that 
understanding is acquired through 
science. Not only through the facts 
of science but more importantly 
through the methods of science. 
Surely, when there is a lack of un- 
derstanding, there is a problem, and 
ever since Galileo, science has dem- 
onstrated its superiority in problem- 
solving. Indeed, the ease and com- 
fort of our daily lives are a testimony 
to the efficacy of science as a meth- 
od. 


Concerned With Language 


The scientific method involves a 
certain way of doing things and a 
certain way of talking about them. 
To be scientific, to be interested in 
finding out correct answers rather 
than having our pre-conceptions sup- 
ported, we must be concerned with 
the language we use in framing the 
questions we want to ask. The kind 
of answers we get is to a large ex- 
tent determined by the kind of ques- 
tions we ask. There cannot be a pre- 
cise answer to a vague question. 
Youth is best fitted for twentieth 
century living when parents and 
teachers draw to their attention the 
difference between a meaningful 
question and one which is meaning- 
less. 

A meaningful question is one 
which suggests the operations 
through which one must go in order 
to get an answer. For example, we 
can ask, “Did this child die of a bac- 
teria or a virus?” and we have means 
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for finding out. But if we ask, “Was 
this child’s death a result of Divine 
will?” there are no _ operations 
through which we can go to get an 
answer. 

In pre-scientific days meaningless 
questions were frequently asked but 
there is no need for them today. Yet, 
not only do such questions still per- 
sist; they comprise the majority of 
questions still asked by both profes- 
sionals and non-professionals. 

The inability to tell the difference 
between fact and fiction is one of 
the reasons why youth is not as fit 
as it might be. Language should di- 
rect our attention away from words 
and toward behaviors and events 
that are observable, measurable and 
objective. 


Our Senses Are Limited 


One reason we tend to pay more 
attention to words than we do to 
acts is because we tend to believe 
that what we put into words accu- 
rately describes what we have ob- 
served. But we do not see very well 
because our senses are limited. For 
example, if a disc painted half black 
and half white, with a few black arcs 
in the white area, is rotated rapidly, 
persons seeing it report various re- 
actions. Some see red, some blue, 
some grey and some other colors. 
Yet when the disc ceases to rotate, 
all can agree that it has nothing but 
black and white areas on it. There 
are no reds, blues, greys or other 
colors. 


This simply 
each person’s nervous system is 
unique and further demonstrates 
that what we see is not necessarily 
what is to be seen. Each of us sees 
what his nervous system and past 
background of training and experi- 
ence lets him see. 


demonstrates that 


Now, ordinarily we put into words 
what we see or what we think we 
see, so that others can benefit from 
our experience. Most often we are 
convinced that our own observa- 
tions are more accurate than obser- 
vations of others. But it is a fact that 
some people in an audience see col- 
ors other than black and white when 
viewing the rotating disc. It is also 
a fact that more people see black 
and white than see other colors. Now 
doesn't it have to be one way or an- 
other? Is it a fact that because most 


do not see red, there is no red to be 
seen? The answer must be no, it is 
not a fact. Facts, you see, are per- 
sonal. 

How does this apply to youth fit- 
ness? Some people see all youth as 
potential juvenile delinquents. 
Others see them as all good, while 
the scientifically oriented see them 
as they are, with a recognition that 
what they see is not all there is to 
be seen because facts are incomplete. 
Facts are human creations and are 
facts because people agree to them. 

Ordinarily the more people who 
agree to a fact, the more reliable 
the fact is. We remember that nearly 
all people in 1492 took it for granted 
that the earth was flat. Today we 
know better. This demonstrates that 
what people say about the world or 
the things in it has not necessary 
connection with the world as it is 
found to be. More recently you and 
I were taught that the earth was a 
sphere but photographs taken from 
space vehicles show the earth to be 
pear shaped. So you see facts also 
change; facts are incomplete. I am 
convinced that when we teach youth 
to react to facts as tentative truths 
rather than as absolutes, we will 
better fit them for the rapidly chang- 
ing times ahead. 

George Bernard Shaw once said 
that “any child who believes what a 
teacher tells him is an ass.” I do not 
agree with this, but both teachers 
and parents occasionally mislead the 
young. None of us do this deliberate- 
ly but we do it nonetheless. 


New and Better Answers 


At Colorado School of Mines, for 
example, the head of the Minerol- 
ogy Department taught, and the 
textbook supported, the “fact” that 
the geological formations around 
Golden, Colorado, were not condu- 
cive to uranium deposits. Those stu- 
dents who took the course knew bet- 
ter than to prospect for uranium in 
that area. A janitor, who had not 
heard the lectures and who had not 
read the book, didnt know this 
“fact” and in his ignorance pros- 
pected for uranium within six miles 
of the school and discovered one of 
the world’s largest deposits. 

What I have attempted to say in 
this paper is that education contrib- 
utes to youth fitness by stimulating 
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Teaching 


Youth 
Moral 
And 
Spiritual 


Values 


By Kenneth H. Hoover 


Associate Professor of Education 
Arizona State University 


*An address given at the Arizona Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Yuma, Arizona, April 21, 
961. 


The problem of moral and spirit- 
ual values is a challenge for me as 
your speaker; it is a challenge for 
our children; and it is a challenge 
for each of us in this group. A few 
minutes ago your president, Mrs. 
Littlefield, suggested a “golden rule” 
for preparing our youth to cope with 
the complex problems of today: “Do 
unto others as you would have them 
do unto you.” Few of us would deny 
the general value of such a moral 
and spiritual value. It is likely that 
many of man’s most serious social 
problems would be alleviated some- 
what if all human beings could 
adopt such a mode of behavior. Yet 
even this rule, as unselfish as it ap- 
pears to be, seems to be open to 
criticism. Now let’s each ask our- 
selves, “Would we want to be treat- 
ed as some people would prefer to 
be treated?” Ah-h-h-h . . . but this 
is not the point, you say. The ques- 
tion is how I myself would want to 
be treated. You are quite right, but 
now we come to the point I am try- 
ing to make. Each of us has differ- 
ent standards of how he would like 
to be treated. I will postulate that 
most of us are already “doing unto 
others as we would have them do 
unto us.” The delinquent, for ex- 
ample, may think it all right to steal 
so long as he does not get caught. 
The “moral” and “spiritual” value 
for him is the act of “getting caught.” 
Now would he object to your steal- 
ing from him? I doubt it, so long 
as you don't get caught. When he 
gets caught he feels remorse. Now 
why is this? Too often it is not be- 
cause of his transgressions but be- 
cause he was apprehended. There is 
honor among thieves you know! 


Basic Guidelines 


For our purposes we might define 
a value as a predisposition to act. It 
is from our values that we develop 
concepts of right and wrong, good 
and bad, desirable and undesirable. 
The particular combination of one’s 
values determines the very essence 
of his personality. This morning | 
propose to offer three basic guide- 
lines for the teaching of moral and 
spiritual values. These are not all the 
basic considerations needed nor do 
they necessarily represent the most 
important considerations relative to 
the teaching of moral and spiritual 
values. They do seem to be germane 


to the aggravating conditions asso- 
ciated with the problem, however. 

1. One must recognize the values 
he desires to uphold. 

2. He needs to test these values in 
reality situations. 

3. He must realize that moral and 
spiritual values are relative. 


As a frame of reference let us 
take the moral and spiritual value 
that we have already mentioned: 
“Do unto others as you would have 
them do unto you.” Now for the first 
point: We must help the child rec- 
ognize the moral and spiritual values 
he would uphold. Except for the 
very young child, building moral and 
spiritual values is a process of re- 
education. In other words, each of 
our children (except for the very 
young) already holds a set of val- 
ues. For each child his values, as 
weird as some of them may seem to 
us, are “right” and “good.” Attempts 
of others to alter them directly is 
met with resistance, for each of us 
attempts to develop consistency or 
integrity as it is often called. As 
indicated earlier, there is honor 
among thieves, i.e., they, too, have 
definite rules to guide their conduct. 


Evolve from Environment 


The values which a child upholds, 
for the most part, have evolved from 
his environment with little conscious 
effort on his part. The child (as 
with many adults) upholds certain 
values but he frequently does not 
know why. Now most adults have 
at least partially preserved their 
identity or integrity by simply com- 
partmentalizing inconsistencies that 
might otherwise pose conflicts. This 
is an unconscious act with most in- 
dividuals. For example, most people 
would not cheat members of their 
own family nor would they cheat in 
certain social groups, in church and 
so on. Cheating in busines, how- 
ever, might be readily accepted. Of 
course one usually does not call it 
cheating. He may simply say “busi- 
ness is business!” Will you raise your 
hands if you completed your in- 
come tax forms within the last 
month? Now don't raise your hands 
again but let me ask you to guess 
(to yourself of course) how many 
of this group “fudged” just a little 
in this respect. 

Teaching moral and spiritual val- 
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ues then is not telling the less in- 
formed how to adjust to reality (he 
already “knows”) so much as it is 
to help him become objective with 
himself. He must be helped to dis- 
cover his own conflicts and inconsis- 
tencies. Then he must be assisted 
in working through his self-discover- 
ed and self-acknowledged conflicts 
toward more reality oriented ways 
of responding. 


I recently had the opportunity of 
working with a group of teen-agers 
on problems of right and wrong with 
respect to dating practices. This 
group of boys and girls had volun- 
tarily come to an evening meeting. 
Except for the resource personnel 
no other adults were allowed. I 
found this group of youngsters to 
be rather uninhibited to say the 
least. Here is a typical problem: 
“How do I know when I have gone 
far enough?” Now I am sure each 
of us knows exactly the nature of 
this girl's problem. She realized in 
a vague sort of way that there was 
a point beyond which she “should 
not go.” One value would have her 
enjoy the pleasures of the moment 
while the other value would have 
her forego these. Now it would 
have been futile to have told this 
group of teen-agers “how far they 
should go” while on a date. Like- 
wise, it would be inappropriate for 
this group of parents to set up and 
attempt to enforce any blanket stan- 
dards of conduct. This is a moral 
and a spiritual value and I trust each 
member of this group upholds “high” 
moral and spiritual values. Yet I 
dare say each of us has a little dif- 
ferent conception of “how far a 
young couple should go on a date.” 


Clear Understanding 


Then is the problem hopeless? In- 
deed not! It seems likely that by 
helping the individual realize the 
consequences of choice she may be 
able to decide in advance just how 
far she will go! It has been estab- 
lished that national processes tend to 
be impaired when one is sexually or 
otherwise emotionally aroused. Thus, 
decisions need to be made in ad- 
vance of stress situations. This neces- 
sitates a clear understanding of what 
values one would uphold. It is just 
as important for young men as it is 
for young women to determine pre- 
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cisely what values they would up- 


hold. 


Test Values 


My next point is this: The child 
must have ample opportunity to test 
his values in contrasting situations. 
Youngsters readily accept the moral 
and spiritual values displayed by 
their parents. They usually have lit- 
tle difficulty maintaining them while 
at home. One’s values, however, are 
reality tested in social situations 
away from home. According to J. 
Milton Yinger in his book, Religion, 
Society and the Individual, a value 
is not tested unless the situation dif- 
fers or contrasts from back-home sit- 
uations. It is only in this manner 
that one’s own typical patterns of 
response are seriously examined. The 
problem of the teen-agers mentioned 
earlier suggests that the youngsters 
felt ill prepared to defend their val- 
ues when social pressures were great. 
Many individuals contended that 
their parents insisted they uphold 
certain values “because I say so” or 
“because our church says so.” One 
girl described her dilemma by say- 
ing, “I am willing to go along with 
my parents, but this sort of answer 
is an inadequate defense when I am 
with my social group. Why can they 
not help me put up a logical de- 
fense with my friends who tend to 
uphold different values?” 


Contrasting Situations 


Of course we do not necessarily 
have to leave home to experience 
contrasting situations. Today, for ex- 
ample, our children are likely to be 
exposed vicariously to all sorts of ex- 
periences via radio, television and 


newspapers. Some parents would 
forbid the reading of certain litera- 
ture. Occasionally a group of citi- 
zens has even gone so far as to ban 
certain literature from the news- 
stands. This, according to the so- 
ciologist Ken Benne, is inappropri- 
ate. The extreme anti-communist, 
for example, does not build up de- 
fenses against communism by with- 
drawing or forbidding others to 
study or read about communism. 
Moreover, we do not strengthen a 
child’s particular religious values by 
forbidding him to read about the 
spiritual values of others. At this 
point, let me pose a problem for you. 


Some parents who oppose drink- 
ing refuse to permit their teen-age 
children to attend social functions at 
which liquor is served. Others, how- 
ever, provide such experiences (un- 
der appropriate supervision ) so their 
children can develop competence 
arid tactfulness in refusing liquor 
when offered. What would you do? 
As a hint you might ask yourself how 
often you or your friends have in- 
dulged in social drinking simply be- 
cause you did not know how to tact- 
fully refuse. 


Values Are Relative 


My third point of emphasis is that 
moral and spiritual values are rela- 
tive — not only to time and place 
but to the individual involved. One’s 
perceptions of himself — which in- 
clude moral and spiritual values — 
tend to become identified as fact, 
right or best. Thus he tends to re- 
sist change or alteration of his values 
because of the threat to himself 
which is posed. Some people con- 
tend that efforts to reduce this ent- 
nocentric tendency may lead to ex- 
treme relativism, asserting that the 
“mores of the group can make any- 
thing right.” While this may be pos- 
sible it seems highly unlikely. In- 
deed it seems much less likely than 
the clashes promoted by intolerant, 
rigid, absolute values. I. B. Berk- 
son in his book, “The Ideal and the 
Community,” contends that the val- 
ues which one holds are less damag- 
ing to the personality than the te- 
nacity with which they are held. Let 
us suppose that I uphold the value 
of not smoking. While I may de- 
cide not to ever smoke I should be 
tolerant of the right of other people 
to form the habit. My value, if held 
too rigidly, may cause me to view 
the practice as “sinful.” Finally all 
individuals who do smoke may be 
identified as “bad.” Thus my value 
can lead to prejudice and bigotry. 
Few of us believe in murder. Yet, 
most of us would kill to protect our 
own lives. Some people worship 
three or more Gods; others worship 
only one or no God. Furthermore, 
some people think of their God(s) 
as being light-skinned; others are 
just as sure their deity is dark-skin- 
ned. Thus it behooves each of us to 
accept the fact that many of our 
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NEW HORIZONS 
IN 
GRADUATE STUDY 
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Dr. Irving W. Stout, left, Dean of the Graduate College, discusses 
graduate offerings listed in the new Arizona State University General 
Catalog with Dr. G. D. McGrath, Dean of the College of Education. 


With the authorization of six new Doctor of Philosophy degree programs at Ari- 
zona State University, new and broadened horizons beckon to the dedicated grad- 
uate student. 


Today Arizona State University offers the Ph.D. in education, chemistry, psy- 
chology, English, physics and engineering. By 1970, President G. Homer Durham 
recently declared, 12 to 16 additional Ph.D. programs may be added. In addition to 
the Doctor of Education and Education Specialist degrees, the University now 
offers the Master of Arts in 12 fields of specialization, the Master of Science in 
five fields, the Master of Fine Arts, the Master of Music, the Master of Natural 
Sciences, the Master of Public Administration, the Master of Science in Engineer- 
ing, the Master of Arts in Education and the Master of Business Administration. 


By the end of the present decade, says President Durham, graduate students 
may make up nearly half the University student body. Arizona State University 
has accepted the challenge to build one of the nation’s major Graduate Colleges. 


ARIZONA STATE UNIVERSITY 


TEMPE 
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Among Ci. Neighbors 
How Individual Can We Get? 


How often do we hear the word 
“individuality” used by those who 
seem to have got the notion that 
“self” is entirely independent and 
isolated from the rest of reality and 
that the “I” is the big wheel, — the 
big independent, the non-conform- 
ing, the free choice maker, the cen- 
ter of the universe, but uncontrolled 
by it. Sometimes we wonder if the 
ancient meaning of salvation might 
not have meant: “A submergence of 
the ego; the consciousness of self as 
effect as well as cause.” But if this 
is true, to what extent can the gods 
hold us responsible for what we are 
or what we do? 

o o oO oO oc o o 

Neighbor Dr. Henry A. Murray of 
Harvard University has this to say: 
(from “The Meaning and Content 
of Individuality in Contemporary 
America” ) 

“To tell the truth, individuality as 
a value, as a boast, as a stead for 
pride, strikes me, in certain moods 
as naive, shallow and pretentious. It 
lacks the depth dimension. As an 
ideal it plays a strategic role, no 
doubt, during those years in a young 
man’s life when he must discover his 
own nature, select a vocation appro- 
priate to his talents, and in so doing, 
grow in a differentiated way out of 
the family husk in which he was im- 
bedded and out of the colloidal 
matrix of his adolescent peer group. 
But, beyond that, it is too apt to 
lead on to illusory self-inflations, 
false poses, and counterfeit aggran- 
dizements, tumors of the ego. The 
individualist says ‘! with a special 
stress and accent. ‘I’ did this, ‘I’ did 
that, always ‘I, as if he had never 
come upon the fact that he could 
not do any of these things without 
the participation of nature and also, 
in most cases, of other people. It 
does not seem that has he ever hum- 
ably acknowledged that he is. pretty 
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nearly powerless vis-a-vis his own 
body and vis-a-vis the greater part 
of his personality and mind. He is 
not able to decide that the heart 
shall keep on beating. He is not able 
to decide that a plentiful supply of 
energy and enthusiasm will be avail- 
able next morning. He is not able to 
decide to fall in love. He is not able 
to decide that fresh and significant 
ideas shall spring to mind to enliven 
his conversation or to advance his 
thought. He cannot choose to choose 
what he will choose. From first to 
last he is utterly dependent for his 
being, for the capacity to sense, feel, 
think and act, for the delight of 
living, upon the perfect orchestra- 
tion of billions of uncontrollable, ir- 
reversible, and inscrutable goings on 
within him. And yet his objective 
knowledge of these facts does not 
bring him round to wisdom. He 
takes it all for granted; accepts it 
without reverence, without grat- 
tude, and without grace. The fault, 
as I see it, lies in a kind of hydro- 
cephalus of the ego. The ego shouts 
‘I am the master of my fate!’ and a 
minute later one tiny embolus slits 
the thinspun life and puts an end to 
all that nonsense.” 

Murray remarks that in the past 
individuality was based on a “com- 
mitment to an ideal bigger than it- 
self, whereas today it is founded on 
the refusal to accept the yoke of any 
such commitment.” 

°° oO o oO oO oO oO 

Dr. Samuel B. Gould, Chancellor, 
University of California, Santa Bar- 
bara, in his Knowledge is Not 
Enough, has this comment: 

“The development or lack of de- 
velopment of individuality in youth 
has also had its share of attention as 
education has been criticized. A 
great cry has been that we must be- 
ware the perils of conformity, and I 
would agree that real dangers lie in 
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this direction. But equally real dan- 
gers lie in the development of an in- 
completed or arrested kind of indi- 
viduality, the kind that never gets 
beyond the consideration of one’s 
self. Education can take part of the 
blame for this, but not all. The fam- 
ily can be given a share, too, in its 
frequent inability to establish values 
in early life which will withstand 
the tests and challenges of time. This 
is, after all, a primary function of 
family life. But it has more to test 
and strengthen values, not to origi- 
nate them. Too many young people 
arrive near the end of college life, 
therefore, with an interpretation of 
individuality that has little relevance 
to life outside themselves. For exam- 
ple, here are a few statements writ- 
ten by undergraduate students (I 
shall not name their college) in 
which they give some account of 
their philosophy of life. 

Real freedom only comes in di- 
vorcing oneself from others. In the 
group the individual tends to be- 
come an amalgam of many people, 
belief, wants. 

There is no philosophy worth hav- 
ing save that which one arrives at 
himself. 

The vilest thing that can happen 
to a person is the subjugation of his 
will to another person. 

I do not think my state of happi- 
ness, real or imagined, to be in any 
way dependent on or related to what 
I think of other people or what they 
think of me. 

The only meaning that an indi- 
vidual can find in life is the meaning 
that he creates in his own separate 
existence. 

I want to touch the solid ground 
of unvarnished reality and sheer 
stark existence, instead of wasting 
time on the tiny superstructure of 
society and perhaps adding an orna- 
ment to it. 





Tis September and teachers 


new and old look forward 


to the day 


When The 


Principal Visits 


By E. C. Slosser 


Principal Washington School, Prescott, Arizona 


When the principal visits, he does 
so primarily to assist in the general 
upgrading of teaching. Haply, there 
are many instances where his visit 
accomplishes this purpose only indi- 
rectly. He knows that competent 
teachers need to share their suc- 
cesses with personnel other than the 
pupils they instruct. A teacher, doing 
excellent work day after day, is en- 
couraged by knowing that the prin- 
cipal may drop in to appraise and 
share with others the stimulating 
ideas that evidence his excellent 
teachership week in week out. Such 
teachers appreciate the principal's 
visit. The principal appreciates the 
stimulus that he receives from them. 

The principal also needs to get 
better acquainted with children in 
their natural instructional setting. 
When he can counsel with children 
on the job, he has a better opportun- 
ity to interpret their actions and oc- 
casionally revises his opinion of cer- 
tain of them. Sitting among the 
youngsters and watching them work, 
he often sees and interprets pupils’ 
difficulties which may have eluded 
the teacher during the pressure of 
presentation and class discussion. 

Closely paralleling the need to get 
better acquainted with the children 
is the need to acquire background 
for discussing teaching and learning 
situations with parents. Parents’ 
complaints can be handled more eas- 
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ily if the principal knows from visi- 
tation what is happening and can 
explain classroom procedures from 
the standpoint of current acceptable 
teaching technique. On the other 
hand, he may realize the parent's 
criticism is justified and on these 
grounds base a conference with the 
teacher. If, in this conference, the 
teacher learns that his mode of ac- 
tion is objectionable to both the par- 
ent and the principal, he may be 
more easily persuaded to change his 
procedures. 


Good Or Bad 


The principal visits because ob- 
servation of the teaching processes 
is his most effective means of keep- 
ing abreast of his profession. After 
all, teaching is teaching. Insurance, 
tenure, taxes, public lands, legisla- 
tive programs, public relations, sal- 
ary improvements, professional 
standards . . . and all of our other 
highly avowed interests are entirely 
subordinate in spite of their essen- 
tiality to the one purpose for which 
the profession is organized. As long 
as principals are called upon to eval- 
uate the teaching process, they will 
need to know whether it is good or 
bad and in general where it falls be- 
tween these two extremes. Actual 
visitation comes nearest to achieving 
such an evaluation and even then 


there is entirely too much that goes 
under the name of teaching that will 
continue to be elusive and impossi- 
ble to judge. 


By November, usually, the prin- 
cipal is expected to evaluate all new 
teachers on the job. And by Febru- 
ary he must not only re-evaluate 
these teachers but also make an an- 
nual judgment of all teachers in the 
system. In some school systems the 
evaluation is done annually while 
others have developed a pattern of 
monthly appraisal. Whichever plan 
a school follows, a principal finds it 
necesasry to work closely with the 
new teachers. The most significant 
phase of the evaluation is the teach- 
ing process itself and only when, 
through the follow-up conference, 
the principal and teacher can arrive 
at better teaching procedures and 
methods will the visit, the evalua- 
tion and the conference accomplish 
the purpose for which they were in- 
tended. And so finally, the principal 
visits to fulfill — if he sees no other 
reason for it — the mere require- 
ment that he is expected to fill out 
evaluation forms. 


The teaching process is made up 
of myriad facets of accomplishment 
and demonstrable abilities. When 
the principal visits, he must look for 
many things. He will be looking for 
the rapport that exists between pupil 
and teacher. This usually reflects 
the love teachers have for children 
and for teaching itself. Certainly 
children learn better when they love 
and respect their teacher. If a bar- 
rier exists between teacher and pu- 
pil, learning is hampered and some- 
times blocked. A higher regard for 
all humanity is a quality of first im- 
portance for the greatest excellence 
in teaching. It is immeasurably re- 
warded! 


The principal may consider first 
the area of discipline. The prism of 
room behavior may refract many 
types of disciplinary philosophy. 
The follow-up conference with the 
teacher should determine whether 
or not a particular philosophy is ac- 
ceptable. The general tenor of the 
room becomes meaningful only as 
the principal takes time to see how 
and why it became that way. Room 
discipline cannot always be judged 
correctly by what goes on during 
the brief time it takes to deliver a 
note or a short verbal message to the 
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teacher, only a visit of some dura- 
tion can truly reveal what the prin- 
cipal is looking for in this general 
area. 

A visit before or after class allows 
the principal to see charts, bulletin 
boards, chalkboards, duplicated ma- 
terials, centers of current study and 
interest and perhaps samples of ac- 
ceptable and not-so-acceptable seat 
work. But a visit during the class- 
time will show what use is being 
made of these media and their rela- 
tionship to the subject matter. As 
he walks around among the children, 
the principal can better judge teach- 
er purpose and pupil response, and 
thus assess the nature of the work- 
manship that is required and ob- 
tained. 


General Purposes 


So far only the general purposes 
of the principal’s visits have been 
enumerated. Specifically, he needs 
to know what is going on in all sub- 
ject areas being taught in his school. 
Reading, writing, arithmetic and 
spelling are the backbone of the ele- 
mentary program. He needs a thor- 
ough background of experience for 
these important subject matter fields 
as well as up-to-the-minute knowl- 
edge of current trends and methods 
being used in each of them. Re- 
source materials of recent publica- 
tion should be available for all 
teachers who seek additional help. 
To know about and to have on the 
shelf “the latest out” is to encourage 
the best in teaching. 

Reading is agreed by all to be the 
most important subject taught in the 
elementary school. The principal vis- 
iting the reading class will be watch- 
ing to see if the teacher is actually 
following the reading manual and 
adhering to the procedures of pres- 
entation which have become more 
or less standardized by most basic 
reading series. In preparing to eval- 
uate a reading visitation, it is imper- 
ative to study the manual presenta- 
tion before having a follow-up con- 
ference with the teacher. The teach- 
er may add much of worth that is 
not mentioned in the manual. How- 
ever, for most teachers the necessity 
of following the manual is pretty 
well accepted. The conference then 
may be used profitably to see that 
certain points are covered or justi- 
fiably omitted. A visit timed to hear 
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a workbook recitation may forecast 
a dull session but nothing is so re- 
vealing as the method and purpose 
with which teachers handle work- 
book assignments. Reading work- 
books often contain much that is rel- 
evant to other subject matter fields. 
The fair teacher will see these carry- 
overs and point them out through 
discussion, demonstration and use. 

Penmanship visitation is an inter- 
esting experience. There is much to 
note. Is this a purposeful, directed 
experience for the children? Does 
the teacher walk among the children 
giving chalkboard and desk demon- 
strations? Has the subject been taken 
seriously enough to warrant an in- 
struction in the physical prerequi- 
sites to good handwriting: position 
of body, position of arms, position 
of fingers? Is the left-handed pupil, 
with his greatly opposite yet similar 
needs, being fairly and repetitiously 
corrected in the mechanics of paper 
and hand placement? Do all chil- 
dren understand how the pencil is 
correctly held between the fingers? 
Are letters and numbers being cor- 
rectly made as to shape and size? Is 
there the expected carry-over- from 
the penmanship lesson to the sub- 
ject matter written assignment, or is 
penmanship writing something spe- 
cial and very different from writing 
done during the rest of the day? 
These are but a few of the items the 
principal will be looking for and 
good teaching will be stressing all 
of them. 


Fascinating Subject 


Arithmetic has become one of the 
most fascinating subjects in the cur- 
riculum since recent methods have 
introduced so many different things 
to do and see while teaching it. A 
quote from the introduction of the 
new Winston arithmetic series cur- 
rently in use sums up this revival of 
interest: 

“What I hear I may forget, 

What I see I may remember, 

But what I do I will know.” 

In his visit to the arithmetic class, 
the principal will be especially inter- 
ested in what the children are doing 
and experiencing as they go through 
the lesson. Today’s teacher needs an 
accumulation of pictures, charts, 
games, gadgets and whatever else 
comes under the classification of 
aids, materials and activities in or- 


der to get the job done properly. 
Children now look forward to the 
arithmetic period whether they have 
mathematical inclinations or not be- 
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cause, in a magical way, figures 
have come to life. Teachers, too, are 
enjoying this rebirth of interest. 
Some of the finest teaching is taking 
place in this area. I am particularly 
encouraged to note several months 
improvement in achievement scores 
since our particular school adopted 
these new techniques three years 
ago. 

During the spelling lesson the 
principal may expect to see the 
teacher using the same plan of pro- 
cedure as outlined in the current 
spelling text. The ingenious teacher 
will have progress charts of innu- 
merable approach and design pre- 
pared to increase spelling skill. Such 
charts, when thoughtfully planned, 
spur children toward achieving their 
spelling potential. Repeated failures 
to do so suggest a different approach 
either through a reduced word list 
or a simpler list from an entirely 
different source. The principal can 
be of assistance here by making 
available quantities of word lists in 
varying difficulties for use of these 
special pupils. He will encourage 
some dictionary drill, but will ques- 
tion assignments requiring too many 
spelling words to be looked up in 
the dictionary and used in sentences. 

Beginning teachers, particularly, 
need the help that seasoned super- 
vision can offer. If by chance the 
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Activities Bring 


\ Honors 


d 


Formal presentation of Arizona's 1961 School Bell award at Atlantic City: Left, Dr. Roy Doyle, president of 
the AEA; center, Don E. Matthews of Dallas, Texas, president of the National School Public Relations Association, 
who presented the awards, and Tom Chauncey, president, of KOOL Radio Television, Inc., who received the award 


for his public service airing of AEA’S TV series last season. Actually, 


as the picture shows, two awards were 


given Chauncey — one for his Phoenix station, KOOL-TV, and the other for his Tucson station, KOLD-TV. 


Arizona reaped a veritable harvest of awards at the 
annual convention of the National Education Associa- 
tion this past summer at Atlantic City, N.]. 

One of the most important was a National School 
Bell Award for the 1960-61 series of television shows 
created and produced by the Arizona Education Associ- 
ation’s public relations department and broadcast by 
Stations KOOL-TV (Channel 10), Phoenix, and KOLD- 
TV (Channel 13), Tucson. The award went — as is 
customary — to the two stations themselves, since the 
series was made possible by the fact that the stations 
and their connecting network, the Arizona Television 
Network, contributed public service time and cable 
costs. 

Specifically honored were Tom Chauncey, president 
of the two stations, and Kent Wilson, production mana- 
ger. The series, called “Let’s Talk About Our Schools,” 
was designed and written by Joseph Stocker, public re- 
lations director of AEA. 

The KOOL-KOLD award was one of 23 presented 
to TV and radio stations, networks, newspapers, maga- 
zines and one wire service. Chauncey and his wife flew 
to Atlantic City to be present at the awards ceremony 
the evening of June 28 in the Atlantic City convention 
hall. 

The School Bell winners were selected by a jury 
that included U.S. Commissioner of Education Sterling 
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M. MecMurrin and the presidents and executive direc- 
tors of six national organizations which sponsor the 
awards. They are the American Association of School 
Administrators, Council of Chief State School Officers, 
National Association of Secretaries of State Teachers 
Associations, National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, National Education Association and National 
School Boards Association. 

The prize-winning series dramatized specific prob- 
lems and achievements of education in Arizona. It dealt 
with — among other things — double sessions, adult 
education, exceptional children and college admissions. 

Another honor paid Arizona was the award of a 
special plaque in recognition of the fact that this was 
one of five states which already has reached the NEA 
membership quota set for 1964 — the target year of the 
“Million or More by ’64” drive. Arizona’s membership 
in NEA totals about 10,600. 

Charles A. Carson, associate superintendent of the 
Tucson Public Schools and chairman of the Arizona 
delegation at Atlantic City, accepted the plaque at a 
general session of the convention. 

A related award was a certificate given Arizona for 
having achieved an all-time record high in NEA mem- 
bership — that is, more NEA members than ever before. 

One local association in Arizona — that of Mesa — 
was singled out for another honor. This was a special 
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and Awards 


to Arizona 


H. B. Gray, Jr., of Mesa, accepts in behalf 
of the Mesa Education Association 2 Local Proj- 

Local Projects award for an in-service training program. ects award given by the NEA’s Department of 
Classroom Teachers during the NEA convention 
j ’ at Atlantic City. Presenting the award is R. Min- 
set up under the direction of Jaren Tolman, teacher at nie Garff of Salt Lake City, southwest regional 
East Junior High School. Teachers completing the director of the DCT. 
courses were granted professional training credit by 
the Mesa school board. 


The program involved special courses of instruction 


The Mesa award, one of 24 given to local associations 
throughout the U.S., was accepted at the annual ban- 
quest of the NEA Department of Classroom Teachers 
by H. B. Gray, Jr., former president of the Mesa Edu- 
cation Association, who was one of Arizona's delegates 
to the NEA convention. 


This is Arizona’s special citation, awarded at Atlantic City, for achieving an all- 
time record high in NEA membership. 


National € Sucation A ssociation of the Linited $ tates 
Awards this 
Special Citation 
to the teachers and other educators in the skate of 
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$n acknowlehgment and appreciation of the fact that they have this year set an Charles Carson of Tucson, outgoing NEA di- 
All-hme Record rector from Arizona, displays the membership- 
inthe number of members and participants in the work of the breakthrough plaque which Arizona received 

25 dicndl F bacdiien Aanccalion, at Atlantic City, along with four other states. 
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By Joseph Stocker 
AEA Public Relations Director 


This is the last in a series of articles 
on Arizona’s state universities and col- 
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Left: Ettie Lee, whose philanthropy helped make it possible, turns the first 
spade of dirt for construction of the new library at Eastern Arizona Junior 
College, watched by John Mickelson, then president of EAJC’s board of education. 
Above: The library. now EAJC’s proudest possession, is a place for both deep 
concentration and random browsing. 


ARIZONA'S JU 


Taking the Schoo 


The big city of Phoenix and the little town of 
Thatcher, 160 miles east of Phoenix, are utterly dis- 
similar. But they have one thing in common. Each pos- 
sesses an educational establishment which is a living 
demonstration of one of the great strengths of a democ- 
racy like ours. That is the ability of a free people to 
meet and cope with emergent problems on their 
grounds and come up with creative solutions. 

The two educational establishments in question are 
the junior colleges of Arizona — Phoenix College and 
Eastern Arizona Junior College at Thatcher. They are, 
in turn, quite dissimilar — so much so that to talk about 
them in the same text is perhaps unfair, suggesting in- 
vidious comparisons that are wholly unintended. Still, 
they do have one bond of similarity, apart from their 
basic character as junior colleges. They have a pride of 
spirit and a kind of tenacity that come from being, as 
it were, the underdogs of the world of higher education. 
(Junior colleges are indeed so everywhere, or leastwise 
have been. Only now, in a period when population, 
economic and international pressures have overtaxed 
the universities, put a premium on education and en- 
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nobled the egghead, is the junior college at last coming 
into its own. ) 

Phoenix College is, of course, by far the larger of 
the two institutions in question. It occupies a 50-acre 
campus fanning out westward and northward from the 
corner of 11th Avenue and Thomas Road in the west- 
central portion of Phoenix. It had an enrollment last 
year of 2,600 in the daytime and 3,500 at night and 
anticipates that by the time this fall’s first semester 
shakes down, it will have 3,000 day students and 4,000 
night. The trend of its enrollment has been upward 
ever since its founding, but since the war the trend has 
been upward at a gallop. 

Eastern Arizona Junior College is the older of the 
two. It has a 15-acre campus a block or so south of 
where U.S. 70 bisects Thatcher on its way through the 
upper Gila Valley toward the county seat of Safford, 
two or three miles away. The enrollment at EAJC last 
year was approximately 400, which represented a gain 
of about 85 per cent in a decade. 

Both colleges grew out of the special needs of their 
time and communities. They grew likewise out of the 
determination of the citizens of those communities to 
do for themselves and their children what needed to be 
done to make life a little better and a little more ful- 
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to the Students 


filling. 

Eastern Arizona J.C. has its roots in the frontier and 
in the sturdy self-reliance of the Mormon pioneers. It 
began as the St. Joseph Stake Academy, established in 
1891 by the Mormons to provide education (not higher 
education — just education; that was the need ) for their 
youth along the upper valley of the Gila River. The 
academy had a principal and two assistants. They were 
the faculty. They were, for all practical purposes, the 
academy. 

In 1921 first-year college courses were added to the 
curriculum of the Mormon school. Later second-year 
courses were added. The name was changed to Gila 
Junior College. In 1926 the University of Arizona grant- 
ed it accreditation and in 1930 the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges admitted it to membership. 

Then, in 1933, there was an election in Graham 
County and the citizens voted by a very large majority 
to assume the support of the school as a county junior 
college. In 1938 the last high school courses were 
dropped and in 1950 came the final name change — to 
Eastern Arizona Junior College. 

Notice might be taken of the fact that Graham Coun- 
ty is the only county in the state maintaining a junior 
college. This is to the eternal credit of the people of 
that county, since Graham has a population of only 
about 14,000 and is far from the richest county in the 
state. Its assessed valuation is only a little over $13 
million, compared to the nearly $100 million of its 
cepper-rich neighbor, Greenlee. And its tax base con- 
sists almost entirely of farms and homes. 

EAJC, like Phoenix College, does get state aid, to 
the extent of $200,000 a year. But the state wasn’t aid- 
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ing the junior colleges back in 1933 when the citizens 
of Graham County voluntarily took unto themselves 
the burden of sustaining a college. Nor was state aid 
even in prospect. 

Phoenix College traces its origin back to the post- 
World War I period and, more especially, the depres- 
sion that came in the wake of that war. Phoenix was 
almost entirely an agricultural town then, and when 
farm prices sagged, so did the hopes of many Phoenix 
families for sending their youngsters away to college. 

Thus it came about that the board of education de- 
cided to establish Phoenix College. It was housed in 
two cottages on the campus of Phoenix Union High 
School. It had two teachers and 20 students. The two 
teachers were Dr. John W. Laird and Neil Cook. “Dad- 
dy” Laird, as he was called, later became the second 
dean of the college and is remembered with great af- 
fection by some whose service to the college has 
spanned the years from that time to this. “He wasn't 
so good at paper work,” says one, “but people flocked 
around him when he stood up to teach. He had great- 
ness as a teacher.” 

There was a certain lack of legitimacy about Phoenix 
College, and Eastern Arizona Junior College as well. 
State law lacked any provision for junior colleges until 
1927. But nobody fretted very much about it, since 
nothing in the law said you couldn't have a junior col- 
lege. 

In 1925 the school board bought a house near the 
high school campus and ensconced the college therein. 
A few years later the high school’s stadium was built 
and the college was allocated some space in it for class- 
rooms, laboratories and physical training. 


Building Of Its Own 


The growing enrollment and stature of Phoenix Col- 
lege, along with the steadily increasing population of 
the city itself, suggested that it was time for the college 
to have a building of its own. And so one was built in 
1929 on the campus of Phoenix Union High School. 
This was Phoenix College and remained so until the 
high school district, just before World War II, acquired 
the present site of the college on West Thomas Road 
and built for the college what its students and faculty 
had long coveted — a campus all their own. ( Last June 
the old college building on the PUHS campus burned 
down, to the accompaniment of many a nostalgic sigh 
from PC alumni. ) 

With the end of the war and the beginning of the 
G.I. Bill of Rights, Phoenix College was hit by the 
same tide of enrollments that hit almost every school 
in the country. Ever since then its big problem has been 
to do the job that needed doing with facilities that 
never seem quite adequate. It’s a problem not unfamil- 
iar to most junior colleges, lacking endowments, as they 
do, and having, as they must, to compete for every 
dollar with the public schools and the state universities 
and colleges. 


The way in which Arizona’s two junior colleges have 
met the problem is a commentary on the resourceful- 
ness and perseverance of both the schools themselves 
and the communities they serve. 

Phoenix College, with no new classrooms built since 
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1953, squeezes almost every possible bit of usage out 
of the classrooms that it has. Its classroom space last 
year was in use 89 per cent of the time between 8 a.m. 
and 4 p.m., whcih is pretty remarkable when you con- 
sider that 70 per cent space use is considered optimum. 
A certain amount of empty room is desirable for spe- 
cial help and counseling. Thus an instructor can drift 
in, with a student or two in tow, and use the black- 
board to thresh out some knotty point or other. 

This year Phoenix College's space use is expected to 
go even higher — up to 94 per cent. Classes will be 
scheduled through at least part of the noon hour and 
later in the afternoon, and that way the college figures 
that it can get along. But next year, if enrollment con- 
tinues to increase as anticipated and there are no new 
buildings, the college will have a crisis on its hands. 


Peculiar Problem 


Over in Thatcher the peculiar problem of the junior 
college was, for a long time, the lack of a library. The 
problem was finally solved in the community's typically 
bootstrap fashion. A very nice lady named Ettie Lee, a 
former teacher and member of a prominent Mormon 
family, contributed a sizable sum of money which, as 
things turned out, added up to about one-fourth the 
cost of the new library. The alumni then swung in and 


Phoenix College is a busy place night and day. Its evening college 
attracts thousands of adults hungry for learning. 


raised the rest. To help the school get as much library 
as possible for its money, a local builder and his two 
sons, aided by the college’s maintenance men, did the 
construction for rock-bottom cost. And Ettie Lee — or 
Aunt Ettie, if you choose to think of her as most folks 
in that section do — came over from Los Angeles, where 
she lives, and turned the first spade of dirt. 

One other thing the two junior colleges have in com- 
mon is a continuity of leadership. This, too, may be a 
source of their strength. At EAJC Paul Guitteau has 
been president for 10 years and part of the community, 
off and on, since 1927. He is a thin, graying man with 
an easy manner and a most friendly smile. Born in In- 
diana, he came to Tucson in 1921, worked his way 
through the university to a degree in education and first 
taught in the schools of Thatcher and then served as 
their superintendent. He returned to Tucson and then, 
in 1951, went back to Thatcher to become president 
of the college. 

In Phoenix the stewardship of its college has, since 
1947, been in the hands of Dean Robert J. Hannelly, 
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who, as most of his students sooner or later observe, 
looks just as a dean is supposed to look. He has pure 
white hair, pleasantly shaggy white eyebrows and the 
kind of twinkle in his eye that Mr. Chips must have 
had when he told his favorite joke on the opening day 
of each new class. 


Born to an Iowa farm family, he went to Grinnell 
College, the University of Iowa and the University of 
Colorado, the last-named being the school of his doc- 
torate. He was teaching mathematics at Iowa City 
High School in 1926 when H. A. Cross, then dean of 
Phoenix College, sent him an offer of a job buttressed 
with enticing descriptions of Arizona’s balmy winter 
weather. Dr. Hannelly accepted the post, became head 
of the college’s math department and 20 years later 
dean of the college. 


Curriculum 


Under his leadership Phoenix College has enjoyed a 
reputation and a stature high among the big-city junior 
colleges of the nation. This is due partly, and perhaps 
in large part, to a special forte of Dr. Hannelly’s. He is 
able to attract and hold together creative and individu- 
alistic teachers and provide the free climate which cre- 
ativity and individualism need in order to flourish. 
“There is a constant ferment in the curriculum here,” 
said one of the members of the college staff. “It’s kept 
up-to-date and meaningful, and there is an ever-con- 
tinuing interest in it on the part of the whole faculty. 


Our teachers will get up and argue with the dean at 


faculty meetings. They speak out on issues. They en- 
gage in controversy. It takes a big man to run a school 
that way, to harness creativity, to gather together peo- 
ple of above average ability and allow them the free- 
dom of expression in which they can teach imaginative- 
ly and find an outlet for ideas. It takes real leadership. 


It’s a different talent than running a taut ship.” 


Today, with legislation on the books making possible 
a new statewide junior college system, the whole junior 
college idea may be standing on the brink of its great- 
est fulfillment in Arizona. In Thatcher, Paul Guitteau 
and his proud little college are awaiting the decision 
of the people of Graham County, at an election next 
month, on the question of integrating into the state 
system and undertaking an expansion program. In 
Phoenix and elsewhere around the state, as adviser to 
the state junior college board, Dr. Hannelly is discuss- 
ing with leading citizens of several counties ways and 
means of establishing more junior colleges — of taking 
more schools to more students. 


Wonderful Idea 


“Arizona's new junior college law,” he says, “is prob- 
ably one of the best of its kind in the nation. The idea 
behind it is to provide education economically and 
with proximity. You put the college out there where 
the youngsters are, and youngsters will think of going 
to college who wouldn't have otherwise. I think this is 
a pretty wonderful idea.” 
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If the pupils seem to regard the teacher as a friend, 
rather than as a taskmaster 
If there is some humor, some laughter, when ap- 
propriate 
If courtesy is the accepted mode of behavior 
If the pupils as evidenced by their eyes, are inter- 
ested and eager 
If every opportunity for emphasis on good character 
is seized 
If assignments, reasonable in length and difficulty, 
are made distinctly and explained clearly 
If directions are given while quiet reigns, before 
supplies are passed or books opened 
If frequent opportunity is offered for the pupil to 
ask, as well as to answer 
If the class activity involves every pupil, showing 
good pupil participation 
If a question is put to the entire class before an indi- 
vidual pupil is asked to respond, stimulating thinking 
If the single question elicits several responses 
If pupils are working in groups, giving evidence of 
the teacher’s attention to individual differences 
If pupils are challenged and encouraged, rather 
than bored and discouraged 
If each pupil is challenged to work on his own 
ability level 
If, when drill is necessary, it is purposeful 
If opportunities are offered for creative activity 
If pupils are free to seek help from each other 
If a pupil is praised when he has done his best, | 
whether the achievement is great or ever so slight 
If teaching aids are employed when appropriate for 
| use 
If the teacher has the knack of making crystal clear 
what he is trying to put across if, when the teacher 
does not know, his answer is, “Well, let’s find out!” 
If children seem devoid of tension, if they are free 
in speaking, expressing opinions, moving | 
If the teacher clearly knows his subject thoroughly | 
_or is carefully exploring a new field with the pupils 
If what is being taught is contributing to the goals | 
| of education in our American democracy 


If you fulfill two or three of the above conditions you are a | 
| good teacher, says Early Education, an NEA Department of 
Kindergarten-Primary Education publication. But if you fulfill | 
most of the conditions, you are a great teacher. How do you |; 
rate? 





A Handful of Questions 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: A new feature of the 
AEA’s annual Leaders Conference at Flag- 
staff in August was an all-afternoon ses- 
sion which we dubbed the “Cracker Bar- 
rel.” During the preceding few days, a 
cracker barrel (gen-u-ine!) rested in the 
foyer of the Eastburn Memorial Education 
Center, where our meetings were held. 
Local leaders attending the conference 
were invited to deposit therein any special 
questions they had about operations and 
policies of the AEA, NEA and local associ- 
ations, about legislation, ethics, teacher 
tenure or anything else that concerned 
them. Many vital and stimulating questions 
were placed in the cracker barrel. AEA 
and NEA leaders then undertook to an- 
swer them as best they could. Because we 
believe these questions and answers have 
interest for many more members of the 
AEA than could attend the Flagstaff Lead- 
ers Conference, we are reproducing some 
of them here. Space precludes our using 
all the questions asked. Similarly we are 
having to condense many of the answers. 
We hope, nevertheless, that our readers 
enjoy and benefit from this informal “dia- 
logue” as did the local association leaders 
meeting at Flagstaff. (Among those who 
provided answers to the cracker barrel 
questions were Dr. Roy Doyle, president 
of the AEA; Arnold Wolpert, NEA region- 
al representative; John Koerner, NEA di- 
rector for Arizona; Helen McCartney and 
James Elliott, members of the AEA exec- 
utive committee; Dix W. Price, executive 
secretary of the AEA; Dr. James J. Jelinek, 
president of the Arizona State University 
Association for Higher Education; Winona 
Montgomery, member of the AEA ethics 
committee; Holland Melvin, former presi- 
dent of the AEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers, and Joseph Stocker, AEA public 
relations director. 


Q: What is the AEA’s stand on a 
statewide salary schedule? 
A: We have no official policy. 


Many members feel that a state- 
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wide salary schedule probably 
would become a series of maxi- 
mum salaries and it might be 
wiser to seek the establishment of 
legal minimums, allowing local 
districts to set higher schedules as 
and where possible. The present 
system is consistent with the phi- 
losophy of local Board control of 
our schools. 


Q: Will there be an increase in NEA 
membership dues in the foreseeable 
future? 


A: The budget is tight, but as long 
as a percentage of America’s 
teachers are not members of NEA, 
it is to new memberships that 
NEA will look for additional op- 
erating funds. 


Q: Should we protect and defend a 
teacher or principal who is unethi- 
cal and does poor work? 


A: No, although there may be 
some difference of opinion as to 
whether a teacher or principal is 
unethical or is doing poor work. 
But if his inadequacy or unethical 
behavior is beyond controversy, 
he should not be protected. 


Q: Does a member have to make 
special application for the free 
$25,000 on-the-job liability insurance 
offered with AEA membership or is 
it in force automatically? 


A: It’s automatic. 


Q: Whry isn’t the program for the 
state AEA convention distributed 


well in advance of the convention, 
so people can plan on what sessions 
to attend, rather than distributing it 
at the registration desk when the 
convention opens? 


A: The program for Friday, the 
first day of the convention, is pub- 
lished in the October AEA News- 
letter, two or three weeks ahead 
of the convention. Last year, in 
addition, a special flier containing 
this and other information was 
distributed to all the members. 
We rather suspect that some of 
our members don't always read 
their mail! As for the Saturday 
schedule of meetings of allied or- 
ganizations: This presents a prob- 
lem every year. There are about 
30 allied organizations, and we 
have had great difficulty hereto- 
fore in getting program informa- 
tion from each of them sufficiently 
in advance to advise the members. 
This year the convention commit- 
tee has set a firm deadline so as to 
get the programs into the October 
AEA Newsletter. 


Q: Since the convention has become 
so large and unwieldy, couldn't it 
be broken down into smaller meet- 
ings? 


A: This would involve regional 
meetings and smaller group meet- 
ings. It could be done, but the de- 
cision would have to be made by 
the AEA Delegate Assembly. 
(Such would probably mean we 
could not afford to pay an out- 
standing, nationally-known speak- 
er for each regional meeting. Also 
we would abandon our show of 
strength in holding Arizona's larg- 
est meeting—approximately 7,000 
people.) 


Q: Isn't the AEA Delegate Assembly 
becoming too large? What can be 
done to alleviate the problem? 


A: If the Delegate Assembly is 
limited, the right of AEA members 
to be heard on matters affecting 
them and their association might 
be restricted. This could prove 
particularly disadvantageous to 
members from the smaller schools 
and outlying districts. Incidental- 
ly, the NEA’s Representative As- 
sembly currently numbers about 
5,000. 


Q: What are the five requirements 
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for federal aid legislation as advo- 
cated and upheld by the NEA? 


A: First, that the federal aid be 
broad in purpose rather than se- 
lective. Second, that it be distribu- 
ted to the states on a formula ba- 
sis so that there will be no chance 
for an agency or official to stipu- 
late who gets the money and who 
doesn't. Third, that the funds be 
channeled through an existing 
agency in each of the states. 
Fourth, that the distribution, man- 
agement and utilization of the 
money be determined by eact 
state, not by Washington. Fifth, 
that there be written into the fed- 
eral support legislation an explicit 
prohibition against any interfer- 
ence by the federal government 
in local control of the schools. In 
sum, the NEA will only back a 
federal aid proposal which 
strengthens local control of edu- 
cation. 


Q: Why does a leading organization 
like the AEA “litterbug” the high- 
ways with billboard advertising? 
Aren't there other effective means 
of decent advertising and public re- 
lations? 
A: Several members of the AEA 
have expressed their opposition to 
billboards. Their feeling (and we 
have given it very serious consid- 
eration and discussed it at great 
length) is that billboards obstruct 
the landscape and are generally 
an unaesthetic medium not suit- 
able for a profession such as 
ours. We would like to say, in de- 
fense of our use of billboards, that 
they are also used by numerous 
other state associations (Michigan 
last year put up 400 boards to our 
90-odd); that half or more of the 
billboards we use are donated to 
the AEA and its members by Fos- 
ter & Kleiser, the firm which owns 
them; that the “paper” — the bill- 
board poster itself — is made 
available to us by NEA at a very 
low cost; that we require of the 
billboard firm that sites only be 
used which do not obstruct the 
scenery; that the billboard 
“themes” have been attractive and 
dignified; that this year’s “theme,” 
moreover, is especially appropri- 
ate inasmuch as it strikes a patri- 
otic note at a time when there is 
much public discussion about the 
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schools’ emphasis of the American 
heritage; that, finally, the bill- 
boards are seen by almost every 
person in Arizona at one time or 
another and at one place or an- 
other and thus — we believe — are 
an effective way of creating a 
good public feeling for Arizona’s 
schools and teachers. One last ob- 
servation: Because our billboard 
program has evoked some criti- 
cism, it will be carefully re-evalu- 
ated this year and will be contin- 
used next year only if we are con- 
vinced that the advantages clearly 
outweigh the disadvantages. 


Q: If there any justification for the 

charges, voiced by some newspapers 

and commentators, that the NEA 

has taken a “left” stand on issues? 
A: Emphatically not. The charges 
originate with critics of NEA’s po- 
sition en federal aid to schools. 
These critics ignore the fact that 
many conservatives (among them 
the late Sen. Robert Taft of Ohio) 
have supported federal aid and 
yet have not had to defend them- 
selves against the charge of being 
“leftist.” Furthermore, both the 
FBI and House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee have publicly 
stated that no executive or official 
of the NEA has ever been accused 
of subversion or disloyalty. The 
NEA is chartered directly by Con- 
gress, and at the hearings on the 
renewal of its charter it has been 
praised for its emphasis on Ameri- 
canism in education. 


Q: Please tell us of incidents—such 
as that at New Orleans — in which 
the NEA has directly helped teach- 
ers and teacher organizations. My 
purpose in asking is to have at least 
a partial answer at membership time 
to the question, “What does the 
NEA do for me?” 
A: At New Orleans, when the 
schools closed and teachers’ sal- 
aries were withheld during the in- 
tegration struggle, the NEA estab- 
lished a special loan fund of near- 
ly $2 million to make emergency 
loans to teachers and thus tide 
them over the crisis. Prior to that, 
at Little Rock, the NEA gave fi- 
nancial and legal assistance to 
teachers and schools caught in the 
integration-segregation crossfire. 


Q: Many people are against federal 


aid to education and refuse to join 
the AEA because we support it. We 
pride ourselves on being democratic, 
and yet is it democratic when we 
force members to pay their money 
to support something which they 
oppose? 


A: Divisions of opinion are nat- 
ural in any membership organiza- 
tion. The stand taken by that or- 
ganization must be based on the 
will of the majority. The AEA has 
been most democratic in arriving 
at its position on federal aid. Nu- 
merous of the AEA’s Delegate As- 
semblies — the democratically- 
elected policy-making body of this 
organization — went on record as 
favoring federal aid. Even so, 
when a few teachers opposed to 
federal aid asked for a member- 
ship poll on the issue this year, 
the executive committee willingly 
conducted such a poll, authorizing 
the local presidents to take and 
certify the vote. The results were 
an endorsement of the Kennedy 
federal aid program by a margin 
of better than 2-to-l and even 
stronger margins in support of 
other federal support programs 
such as “impact aid,” the National 
Defense Education Act, etc. We 
respect the opinions of those who 
still oppose federal aid, but the 
AEA’s position is that of the over- 
whelming majority of its members. 


Q: Why not save interest by inviting 
members to contribute $25 or so 
over a three-year period to pay for 
the new AEA building? 


A: The experience of many other 
state associations is that buildings 
cannot be financed successfully by 
membership contributions. A cer- 
tain number of members will give 
readily. Beyond this, it is a tedious 
and annoying task to solicit and 
obtain contributions. Many mem- 
bers feel that their dues should 
suffice and that payment of a rea- 
sonable and proportionate share 
on a long-time mortgage is more 
desirable. Also, contributed funds 
have a tendency to trickle in, 
which delays construction, since 
the total amount must be in hand 
before a contractor will break 
ground. Thus it appears that the 
use of some dues money plus re- 
serve funds and rental income to 

Turn to Page 26 
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Cracker Barrel 
From Page 25 


repay the mortgage indebtedness 
is the best procedure. (Note: The 
proposed AEA building includes 
eight rental units to provide mort- 
gage payment income and future 
AEA expansion without additional 
building expansion.) 


Q: Do we have payroll deductions 

for AEA-NEA in Arizona? If not, 

why not? 
A: County officials in some coun- 
ties had no objection to it, but the 
county superintendents, as a 
group, are opposed. They point 
out that in the larger counties it 
would involve the employment of 
additional clerical help to process 
what is essentially a private obli- 
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principal visits only the areas in 
which the teacher is weak or strong, 
his evaluation of the teacher’s per- 
formance may be a misjudgment. A 
teacher who does an excellent job of 
teaching arithmetic may need all 
kinds of help in teaching social stud- 
ies. Who is to know this unless there 
is supervision? Sometimes not even 
the parents! 


Parents sometimes defend a teach- 
er who is not a credit to the profes- 
sion. Unless a principal can speak 
from a background of supervision, 
he is not in a position to oppose such 
false support. I have had the experi- 
ence of facing a dozen or more par- 
ents at a school board meeting who 
were present to urge the reinstate- 
ment of a teacher whose contract 
had not been renewed. Complete 
notes on visits I'd made during the 
school year vindicated my recom- 
mendation for this teacher's dismis- 
sal. My notes proved further to these 
parents that personal reasons do not 
enter into such situations and that 
the principal is ever mindful of the 
overall welfare of their children. 


How Time Is Spent 


The first and last 15 minutes of 
the teaching day reveal far more 
about teaching philosophy than 
might be imagined. The list of items 
to look for at these crucial times 
could be made and such a list would 
have considerable length. I would 
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gation of the teachers and admin- 
istrators. The county superintend- 
ents accordingly asked us not to 
press the issue, and we agreed. 


Q: A tenure teacher shows a very 
unprofessional attitude — takes un- 
fair advantage of sick leave, talks 
against all administrative policies, 
refuses to carry out extra-duty as- 
signments conscientiously, etc. What 
procedure should the local associa- 
tion take in this case? 


A: If the local association has an 
active ethics committee, that com- 
mittee should advise the teacher 
in question that his conduct is in 
violation of the NEA Code of 
Ethics. If the teacher disregards 
the Code, or if there is no local 
ethics committee to handle the 


like to mention only one: Does the 


teacher always do the same thing? 
Today as we see creativity stressed 
in everything we read, we might get 
a good check on the application of 
these articles — if they are being 
read. There are so many challeng- 
ing ways to begin and close the 
teaching day. 


I would encourage the principal 


to visit the often neglected areas of 
creative writing and the story hour. 
Recent stress on science cannot pro- 
duce the hoped for results without 
equal stress on the means of com- 
munication. Our schools should aim 
more pointedly toward the attain- 
ment of fluency in the use of the 
English language. Of necessity, 
teachers and pupils communicate or- 
ally but too often there is an ab- 
sence of directives and objectives for 
measuring accomplishments and 
progress in this verbal exchange of 
ideas. Written expressions have been 
grossly neglected. A child who is 
unable to express himself naturally 
on paper gets all too little help in a 
school where the emphasis is on 
“True-False” “Yes-No” and the com- 
pletion-type of written response. A 
creative writing program in every 
classroom is a productive function 
and obligation of present day teach- 
ing. 

Teachers and principals have an 
obligation to do their best in their 
own particular spheres of responsi- 
bility. Conscientious professional 
service is enhanced when the princi- 
pal visits the classroom and together 


situation, then it should be brought 
to the attention of the AEA ethics 
committee. The latter may, after 
careful investigation, take action 
to censure the teacher or even to 
recommend to the state depart- 
ment of public instruction that his 
certificate be revoked for unethi- 
cal conduct. (Also, by a recent 
amendment to the AEA Constitu- 
tion, membership in the AEA may 
be terminated for unethical be- 
havior after proper hearing by the 
Executive Committee with an ap- 
peal to the Delegate Assembly.) 


Q: What does the AEA plan for Ari- 

zona’s 50th anniversary celebration? 
A: Frankly, we hadn't realized it 
was coming up. Thanks for asking 
the question so we can start mak- 
ing plans! 


with the teacher works for the gen- 
eral upgrading of all phases of the 
instructional program. 


Teachers and principals, let’s ac- 
cept this challenge when the princi- 
pal visits! 


Youth Fitness 
From Page 11 


youth to look for new and better an- 
swers than their elders can give, by 
encouraging them to respect authori- 
ty but to systematically challenge it. 
And each of us must recognize that 
the methods of science can contrib- 
ute to better communication and 
that by utilizing the methods of sci- 
ence we can improve human beings. 
Any education that relies more on 
beliefs and theories, on words gen- 
erally, than on the experience and 
observation by which they might be 
tested, will lead us over and over 
again into blind alleys. 


No Time For Platitudes 


The time is past for platitudes. We 
have lost our audience. No one is 
listening. We can no longer hide be- 
hind high-sounding terminology in 
the hope that somehow youth will 
be impressed. The new generation 
is from Missouri, and its moral, phy- 
sical and mental fitness will be im- 
proved because it asks, “What do 
you mean?” and “How. do you 


know?” 
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Moral and Spiritual 


From Page 13 


moral and spiritual values are as- 
sumptions which each of us has 
made. While we must sometimes 
stake our entire future upon some 
of these assumptions, they cannot 
be verified by others. Therefore, it 
seems that parents might well train 
their children to develop a sense of 
to-me-ness — not only in verbal be- 
havior but in their thoughts as well. 
For example, the child might be 
oriented to say and to think, “Smok- 
ing is inappropriate for me; there is 
only one God as I see it; in my judg- 
ment ‘petting’ while on a date is in- 
appropriate.” Parents can set up 
guidelines rather than laws for their 
children to follow. A child might 
reasonably be expected to be home 
by 10:30 p.m., but there are times 
when such a demand is unreason- 
able. If the citizens of the United 
States and the different peoples of 
the world are to live together in 
peace, they must be trained to ac- 
cept the relativity of their moral and 
spiritual values. The true spirit of 
brotherhood is achieved when one is 
able to say in effect, “Although I do 
not agree with you I am willing to 
accept your values as right for you.” 


Three Principles 


This morning I have offered three 
basic guidelines for the teaching of 
moral and spiritual values. (1) Help 
the child recognize specifically the 
moral and spiritual values he would 
uphold. (2) Give him an opportun- 
ity to test his values in contrasting 
situations. (3) Help him realize that 
all moral and spiritual values are 
relative. While a youngster should 
strive for consistency between be- 
lief and action he must recognize 
the rights of his associates to a dif- 
ferent set of values. As parents and 
teachers it is our responsibility to 
make these three principles a dy- 
namic part of reality for our chil- 
dren. It would seem to me that the 
Arizona Congress of Parents and 
Teachers might well structure its ac- 
tivities accordingly. 


If you have moved please send us 
your new address. 
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New NEA 


A nationwide plan of low-cost 
term life insurance is now being of- 
fered as an NEA service to its mem- 
bers. It is intended to supplement, 
not replace, any other insurance that 
a member may now havé; and is of- 
fered as a practical means of provid- 
ing needed additional life insurance 
protection to members of the teach- 
ing profession. The plan will be un- 
derwritten and administered by The 


Age 
less than 50 
50 but less than 60 
60 but less than 70 
The contribution rates are: 


Member 
Student member 


Members age 70 or over who are 
still engaged in educational activity 
may have $500 of insurance at a 
$16.40 semi-annual contribution rate. 


Prudential Insurance Company of 
America. 

Membership in both NEA and the 
Arizona Education Association is an 
eligibility requirement of the plan. 
All teachers and other persons en- 
gaged in educational activity may 
enroll immediately if they have such 
dual membership. 

The amount of life insurance is 
based upon an insured individual’s 
age at any given time, as follows: 


Amount after 
the first 
12 months 
$5,000 
2,500 
1,500 


Amount during 
first 12 months 
$4,000 
2,000 
1,200 


Semi-annual 
Contribution 
..$11.30 


In addition to payment for death 
from any cause, the plan provides 
for waiver of contributions in the 
event of total disability prior to age 
60. 





The Right Questions 


ten years, recently expressed this as 
the reason for its establishment. 
“The idea was, and is, that 

teaching ought not to be, alone 
of all the recognized professions 
in American life, subject (reed- 
like) to every vacillating wind 
of doctrine that blows; that it 
ought not be helpless, complete- 
ly futile, in a society operating 
under the vectorial force of 
pressure groups. Stated affirm- 
atively, the idea was that it, as 
with any respected occupational 
group, should be the master of 
its own fate; captain of its own 
soul.” 

In the first 10 years following the 
establishment of TEPS the number 
of states requiring a bachelor’s de- 
gree of elementary teachers increas- 
ed from 15 to 35 and NEA member- 
ship doubled. Space does not permit 
a discussion here of how TEPS func- 
tions on the national, state and local 


levels. This will be explained in a fu- 
ture issue of the Arizona Teacher by 
Dr. Melvin Rhodes, Chairman of the 
AEA-TEPS Commission. 

It must suffice here merely to 
point out that this is the moment in 
history when teaching is coming of 
age as a profession. There is exciting 
work to be done. It is our work. 
None of us can make his full con- 
tribution apart from the organized 
efforts of other teachers, for this 
work poses challenges which can 
only be met through collective ac- 
tion. On the other hand, there are 
challenges which we can meet only 
as individuals. For the question, 
“Can we elevate teaching to greater 
heights?”, rests largely upon the 
answer to this more personal ques- 
tion: Can we as individual teachers 
function on a more truly profession- 
al level? 

It’s time we started asking our- 
selves the right questions. 





Have you ever stood before an 
audience, feeling completely frus- 
trated, after having received a poor 
introduction? One of the weakest 
speeches of introduction tha: I have 
ever witnessed was delivered by a 
good friend of mine, who was doing 
his best to introduce our guest 
speaker properly. He said to the au- 
dience, “The man that you are about 
to hear is one of our most effective 
speakers. I know that he is good, for 
I have heard him speak many times.” 
At that point, our guest speaker like- 
ly wanted to hide behind something, 
for my friend, who was really trying 
to be helpful, had charged him with 
a responsibility that he could not 
possibly fulfill. 

That introduction was probably 
no less effective than the one deliv- 
ered by the program chairman who 
spent fifteen minutes trying to in- 
troduce me. His mind wandered 
from one topic to another. He made 
a few kind remarks about me, and 
then spoke briefly about getting new 
members for his club. He finally re- 
membered that he was to introduce 
the speaker, so he looked in my di- 
rection and said apologetically, 
“May I present Dr. Pitt.” It was then 
ten minutes to one and the meeting 
was to adjourn at one p.m. My 

Editor's Note: Many teachers have ask- 
ed for help with introductions. 
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For your next big meeting 


I Give You 


Mr. Brown 


By Carl Allen Pitt 


Professor of Speech, University of Illinois 


speech was really short on that oc- 
casion. 

The most embarrassing situation 
that I recall was brought about by 
the club president who spent ten 
minutes saying kind things about 
me and in telling the audience that 
he and I were “warm friends,” and 
“old buddies.” When he finally 
turned in my direction to introduce 
me, he couldn't think of my name!!! 
His memory soon rescued him, but 
I was quite uncomfortable — to put 
it mildly. 


Set The Stage 


These three introductions were 
weak and ineffective; however, it is 
not difficult for us to introduce a 
speaker in a manner that really “sets 
the stage for him” and in a manner 
that prepares the audience for the 
speech which is to follow. In other 
words, when introducing a speaker, 
we should establish contact between 
the speaker and his listeners. We 
should then motivate the listeners 
to want to hear what the speaker has 
to say. 

This is easy to do if we apply a 
little simple psychology. First, be- 
fore introducing a speaker, we must 
become aware of the psychological 
relationship that exists between the 
speaker and his listeners, for a 


speaker never appears before an au- 
dience just to hear himself talk. He 
speaks to communicate ideas to a 
group of listeners. He has a purpose 
in mind. 

We must evaluate this psychologi- 
cal relationship from the viewpoint 
of the main speaker that we are 
about to introduce and also from the 
standpoint of the listeners that the 
speaker is about to address. Let us 
first consider the main speaker. As- 
sume that our guest speaker is Mr. 
Brown, who will speak on juvenile 
delinquency. He is sitting on the 
platform waiting to be introduced. 
He has his speech well prepared, we 
hope. He has thoroughly analyzed 
his audience and the occasion far in 
advance of the immediate speech. 
He knows the approximate age lev- 
el, the occupational interests, the 
community interests, and the other 
special interests of the members of 
his audience. He knows what atti- 
tudes the members of his audience 
have toward him and toward his 
subject. He has a well-organized 
speech which, he believes, is well 
adapted to the interests of his im- 
mediate audience. His speech is 
carefully prepared, so he should be 
able to accomplish his purpose. This 
purpose may be to entertain, to ex- 
plain, to persuade or to move the 
listeners to action. In other words, 
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the speaker is well prepared to pre- 
sent his talk. 

Let is assume that our audience 
consists of fifty teachers and par- 
ents, who have gathered for a dinner 
meeting. It has been announced that 
our guest speaker is Mr. Brown, who 
will speak on juvenile delinquency. 
Many of our listeners have no spe- 
cial interest in the topic. Others feel 
that all delinquents should be sent 
to a reformatory. Some of the listen- 
ers are deeply interested in the top- 
ic. Others probably don’t even know 
who is to speak today. Most of the 
group know little about Brown, for 
he is new in our community. 

To simplify matters, let us assume 
that our program chairman is Mr. 
Hardesty, and that Hardesty is about 
to introduce Brown, the guest speak- 
er. When Hardesty arises to intro- 
duce Brown, he notices that many 
of the teachers are engaged in con- 
versation. Others are yet eating their 
dinner, and a few are reading pa- 
pers. At any rate, the attention of 
the audience is scattered in many 
different directions. Few people are 
thinking about Mr. Brown and his 
topic, juvenile delinquency. Many 
of them are thinking about their own 
school and personal problems. Only 
a very few of the members know 
much about Brown. It is generally 
known that he is a social worker. 
The psychological attitude of the 
audience is not unusual — there is 
“mild interest” in the speaker and 
his topic. 


Motivate the Audience 


Brown, our speaker, is anxious to 
begin his talk. He is a little nervous, 
too. The attention of the audience 
is very scattered, and there is much 
noise in the room. Let us see what 
Hardesty does as he arises to give 
his speech of introduction. How 
does he motivate the audience to 
hear this speaker? 

Hardesty immediately recognizes 
that his first job is to get the com- 
plete attention of his audience — to 
polarize the attention of the audi- 
ence on himself. He knows that a 
speaker cannot accomplish his pur- 
pose unless he has the attention of 
his listeners. Hardesty is familiar 
with the materials used for gaining 
the attention of an audience, includ- 
ing the rhetorical question, humor, 
an unusual statement, activity or 
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movement, audio-visual aids, or ma- 
terials that are vital to the immedi- 
ate audience. Hardesty walks to the 
speaker's stand and decides, because 
of the noise in the room, to gain at- 
tention by asking a rhetorical ques- 
tion. He says, in a rather loud voice, 
“Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentle- 
men. How can we best control ju- 
venile delinquency in our commun- 
ity?” The noise subsides and every- 
one seems to look at Hardesty, who 
knows that his next job is to moti- 
vate the listeners to want to hear 
the main speaker, Mr. Brown. Be- 
cause Hardesty knows that many of 
his listeners have teenage sons and 
daughters, he reminds his audience 
that juvenile delinquency is a threat 
to the welfare of all boys and girls 
in the community. In other words, 
this problem is important to us. 


Brief and To the Point 


As soon as Hardesty feels that the 
audience is motivated to want to 
know more about the causes of ju- 
venile delinquency in our commun- 
ity, he announces that we have as 
our speaker today an expert on the 
topic. He then briefly relates the 
reasons why Brown is an expert. He 
is aware that he may proceed chron- 
ologically or that he may concen- 
trate on specific things that Brown 
has accomplished. At any rate, Har- 
desty is brief and right to the point, 
for he doesn’t want to lose the atten- 
tion of his audience. He knows that 
his next job is to “break the ice” for 
Brown. He must draw a common 
bond around Brown and his listen- 
ers. He must cause the members of 
the audience to feel that they have 
something in common with Brown. 
Hardesty establishes a common bond 
between Brown and his audience as 
he announces that Brewn is helping 
us to educate our sons and daugh- 
ters. He emphasizes the fact that 
Brown is a social worker “in our 
community.” 

At this point the listeners should 
feel a desire to hear Brown speak, 
and they should feel friendly toward 
him. Hardesty has little left to do 
except to present the speaker. 

The foregoing illustration informs 
us how to prepare an audience for a 
speech; however, the type of intro- 
duction to be used depends much 
upon the particular occasion. When 
Queen Elizabeth of England was in- 


troduced at a recent dinner meeting 
in Chicago, the chairman had little 
difficulty in gaining attention and in 
focusing attention upon the Queen. 
The occasion had been highly pub- 
licized, and those in the audience 
were honored guests who wanted to 
see and to hear Queen Elizabeth 
speak. When the writer introduced 
Dr. Watson Boyes, Head of the Ori- 
ental Institute at the University of 
Chicago, to a club at the University 
of Illinois, he announced that the 
speech would reveal the importance 
of the recently discovered Dead Sea 
Scrolls. Gaining attention was no 
problem, for Dr. Boyes was a well 
known speaker; however, an attempt 
was made to help the listeners feel 
a need for wanting to know more 
about the scrolls. 

When giving a speech of introduc- 
tion, we must also consider the na- 
ture of the persons whom we are 
about to introduce. If our speaker 
is a bit nervous and insecure, we 
must be completely relaxed our- 
selves, and we must say something 
that will give him confidence. Prop- 
er attention to his past achievements 
may motivate a spirit of confidence 
within him. When introducing a ner- 
vous person, we must be completely 
relaxed; and we must relax the au- 
dience with our friendly attitude or 
with humor. 


Audience Psychology 


Of course, we must be most care- 
ful to pronounce the speaker’s name 
correctly and to give his correct title. 
The length of the introduction is de- 
termined by the reputation of the 
speaker and by the time available. 
We should tend toward brevity and 
well-chosen words. We should avoid 
time expressions such as, “I give 
you,” and “It is a pleasure to pre- 
sent.” 

In conclusion, the better speeches 
of introduction are presented by 
those persons who employ a little 
simple audience psychology. If we 
wish to give more effective introduc- 
tions, we should carefully analyze 
the audience, the speaker, and the 
occasion. We must gain the attention 
of the audience so that we can focus 
that attention upon the speaker, and 
we must motivate the listeners to 
want to hear our speaker. Doing so 
will set the stage for him and will 
help him to succeed. 
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NIA Directors 
Column 


Something 
Special 


John Koerner 
NEA Director for Arizona 


Since Sputnik I and Vostok II, it 
has become popular to favor more 
and better and even more costly edu- 
cation for our “better” students. 

More frequent are the cries to 
throw the dullards out of our schools. 

Less often does one hear of equal- 
ity of educational opportunity for 
a!l American students. 

Today in my town, however, a 
mother called the high school re- 
questing that her son be registered 
in the special education program. 
He is a “retarded” child who, be- 
cause he has been laughed at in 
regular classes so often, now believes 
that every group of laughing people 
is laughing at him. 

Within the hour another mother 
reported that her son had graduated 
recently from a school for handi- 
capped children. She said, “I hope 
you have special education classes 
for my son because it is important to 
him that he be able to say, ‘I am 
going to high school, and that he 
experience some success.” 

At my school we shall have more 
special education students this year 
than we have ever had before. May 
I and the American community con- 
tinue to do for the least of our stu- 
dents as much as we do for the best 
of our students, for as it is written 
in holy scripture: “Inasmuch as ye 
did it not to one of the least of these, 
ye did it not for me.” 


SEPTEMBER CHALLENGE 

Oh, teacher, dear teacher 

Please don’t make me work 

So hard that there’s no time to 
play; 

I don’t want to be a smart little 
jerk 

With my nose in a book every day. 
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Is It Ethical... 


to ask someone 
else to speak 
for you? 


Three-fourths of the teachers said (during coffee breaks): 


Professional people should not be asked to collect pennies for milk, lunch and 
a hundred community drives. 


These “odds and ends” that interfere with teaching should be stopped! 
We are assigned far too many jobs outside the classroom! 

After all, were not getting paid for all of this extra work. 

Of course, some people are paid for this, but it isn’t fair. 

Jim, will you present these problems to the principal for us? 

So he did. . . . Then, the principal said (in a faculty meeting): 


A teacher has registered a complaint to the effect that there is unnecessary inter- 
ference with teaching activities, and that the assignment of non-teaching duties is not 
distributed in a fair way. It was even suggested that teachers should have no duties 
outside the classroom, or, if there are such duties, teachers should be paid extra for 
doing them. Is this a correct interpretation of your views? How many of you feel this 





way about it? 


Now, what should three-fourths of the teachers do? 

Should the teachers who urged Jim to speak for them come to his defense? 
Should they speak up, to clarify the issues? 

Should they let Jim “carry on” by himself? 


NEA-AEA CODE OF ETHICS — Fifth Principle: (2) The teacher will stand by other 
teachers who have acted on his behalf and at his request. 








Professional Stature 


state associations a Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards (TEPS), whose work is 
directed toward ever higher stand- 
ards of competency, selective re- 
cruitment, etc. Coming from TEPS 
is the New Horizons Project which 
includes recommendations for action 
in the areas of standards and pro- 
fessional practices, creating an organ 
for better enforcement of a code of 
ethics. 


From what we know of the other 
great professions and of the basic 
criteria which measure their practi- 
tioners, it is pretty clear that teach- 
ers can rightfully call themselves 
professional. However, few of us 
would claim that the teaching pro- 
fession measures up to full status at 
this time. The question before us is: 


From Page 7 


“How important is it for the teacher 
to assume the full stature of a pro- 
fessional person?” 


Obviously it’s all important. 


Public education, with all its im- 
plications of national welfare and 
survival, is ultimately dependent up- 
on the quality, singly and collective- 
ly, of the classroom teachers. And 
the only effective answer to the 
problem of retention and _ recruit- 
ment of quality teachers is to create 
a new attractiveness for the profes- 
sional teaching career. 


Society needs a strong teaching 
profession of mature stature. Teach- 
ers likewise need a strong profes- 
sional organization to provide the 
quality and the guarantees that are 
the responsibilities of the profession. 
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American Education 
Week — Nov. 5-1] 


Now is time to prepare for the 
1961 observance of American Edu- 
cation Week, November 5-11. Dur- 
ing the 1960 observance, 30 million 
Americans visited their local schools 
to watch education at work. 

This years AEW theme, “Your 
Schools: Time for a Progress Re- 
port,” offers parents and citizens an 
opportunity to concentrate on the 
improvements made in schools in 
the last few years. These might in- 
clude needed changes in the curricu- 
lum, new school construction, pro- 
grams for getting and keeping the 
best teachers, effective new teaching 
methods and improved facilities. 
Under the over-all theme are the 
following daily topics: 

Sunday, November 5 — Time to 
Test Our Convictions. 

Monday, November 6 — Time to 
Decide on Essentials. 

Tuesday, November 7 — Time to 
Work Together. 

Wednesday, November 8 — Time 
to Explore New Ideas. 

Thursday, November 9 — Time to 
Salute Good Teachers. 

Friday, November 10 — Time to 
Pay the Price for Excellence. 

Saturday, November 11 — Time to 
Look Outside Our Borders. 

The following suggestions may be 
helpful in planning an observance 
of American Education Week: 

Set up PTA panel discussions of 
the general theme and daily top- 
ics. 

* Encourage local editors to pre- 
pare complete sections or a spe- 
cial page on American Educa- 
tion Week. 

*Key your school’s open house 
night to the theme, “Your 
Schools: Time for a Progress 
Report.” 

* School displays, fairs, and exhib- 
its can be staged in store win- 
dows, libraries, and museums, as 
well as in school. 

The National Education Associa- 
tion has produced many new book- 
lets and folders especially keyed to 
various aspects of the 1961 observ- 
ance. Inquiries about these materials 
may be addressed to American Edu- 
cation Week, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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A Pledge... 


1 do solemnly swear (or affirm) 


that | will faithfully execute the office of teacher of children and youth, 


and, to the best of my ability, 


will preserve and improve the skills needed 


to fulfill this responsibility most effectively. 


Yours for the Ashing 7 


Advertisers in the Arizona Teacher offer 
many items of special value at the opening 
of the new school year. You may write 
directly to the firms whose material you 
wish or order it through the convenient 
coupon below. Be the first in your school 
to secure the new material. 


1. Information on an organized phonetic 
method of instruction for kindergarten, 
primary and remedial programs. (Phono- 
visual) 


2. Leathercraft Catalog One hundred 
and twelve pages, leather, kits, tools, sup- 
plies, teaching aids, instruction. Movies 
available free of charge from Tandy Man- 
agers in 96 stores nationwide. (Tandy 
Leather Company) 


3. Filmstrip Catalog New 1961-62 lists 
over 1500 titles, covering all subjects. (Eye 
Gate House, Inc.) 


4. Samples of cut-out letters for use on 
bulletin boards, signs, posters and other 
uses. (Mutual Aids) 


5. Why Janie Can Write a 32-page book- 
let including useful information for im- 
proving the teaching of handwriting in 
elementary schools. (Noble and Noble) 


6. Catalog of Books for Children’s Li- 
braries. Includes curriculum index as well 
as author-title and title-author indexes. 
(Follett Publishing Company) 


7. Worktext Catalog lists Worktext, 
workbooks, teaching aids, texts, readers 


and library books. The fields covered are 
mathematics, science, reading, music, his- 
tory, geography, industrial arts (drawing 
and shopwork), health and many others 
as well as many types of achievement, 
evaluation and objective tests for specific 
needs. 48 pages. (The Steck Company) 


18. Catalog of language books — French, 
Spanish, Russian, and Italian. Readers as 
well as texts. Also includes a section on 
audio-visual materials available for rental 
or purchase. {Chilton Company — Book 
Division) 


20. Graded Catalog of books for elemen- 
tary and junior high schools and Classified 
Catalog of books fgt high school libraries. 
(J. B. Lippincott Company) 


23. Reprint “Presidents of the United 
States” and the biography of John F. Ken- 
nedy from the 1961 World Book Encyclo- 
pedia. Single copies to teachers and li- 
brarians. (Field Enterprises Educational 
Corporation) 


24. Literature with information about 
the Mason Protected Fund Raising plans 
for schools and school groups. (Mason 
Candies, Inc.) 


27. Pictorial Nature Map. A 24” by 36” 
5-color map of the United States illus- 
trated with the 50 State birds, trees and 
flowers. Also includes information on na- 
tional parks, fishes, mammals, and amphi- 
bians and reptiles. (Standard Oil of Cali- 
fornia). 
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Excellence Keynote of 


National TEPS Conference 


Over 1300 educators gathered 
on the campus of Pennsylvania 
State University in June for the 
16th Annual Conference of the 
National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Stand- 
ards (NCTEPS). With the Pennsyl- 
vania Conference the first phase of 
the Professional Standards Move- 
ment in Teaching came to a close 
and a new thrust toward enlarged 
goals began. Major recommenda- 
tions contained in the report, New 
Horizons for the Teaching Profes- 
sion, constituted the working papers 
for the conference. Discussions and 
general sessions centered on the 
theme, “A Becoming Journey for the 
Teaching Profession.” 


Keynote—Excellence 
Dr. Margaret Lindsey, editor of 
the New Horizons for the Teaching 
Profession, provided the keynote ad- 
dress. Dr. Lindsey stated that the 
point on the horizon that serves to 
put everything else in proper per- 


State-adopted 


Pe in A 


A new program including the best of the new approaches 
presented in an organized learning framework emphasizing 


e basic structure of mathematics 
e learning by discovery 
© precise mathematical vocabulary 


TEACHERS’ EDITIONS provide complete guidance 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


604 Mission Street, San Francisco 5 


Representative: Martin R. Keller 


MATHEMATICS 


spective is the goal of excellence. 
She explained that because of the 
diversity of the profession there is 
no one goal of excellence, but rather 
many kinds of excellence at many 
levels and in many kinds of activi- 
ties. Dr. Lindsey challenged the con- 
ferees to get down to the business 
of making specific recommendations 
for action, for establishing regulatory 
mechanisms to attain standards of 
excellence. 


Major Recommendations 

What were the major recommen- 
dations from the discussion groups 
at the Pennsylvania Conference? 

(1) The teaching profession must 
get really tough about keeping in- 
competent teachers out of the class- 
room. The conferees agreed that the 
best place to accomplish this is to 
control entry into the profession on 
the college campus. 

(2) Discussion groups agreed that 
college teachers should have some 
preparation for the teaching process 


in Arizona... 
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as well as knowledge of the psychol- 
ogy of learning. 

(3) As a positive approach to 1m- 
proving the status of the profession, 
some groups made the proposal that 
the profession should take the lead 
in recruiting the most promising 
high school students as future teach- 
ers. College students in teacher edu- 
cation programs should go through 
a continuous screening process that 
would extend into internship and 
probationary years. 

(4) There should be high stand- 
ards for institutions which prepare 
teachers. 

(5) The NEA, with its affiliated 
state and local associations, should 
establish commissions on profession- 
al practices. State legislatures were 
urged to establish a professional 
standards board as an adjunct to the 
office of the chief state school offi- 
cer. 

An Inner-directed Profession 

The Pennsylvania Conference was 
brought to a close with the banquet 
held in the ballroom of the Hetzel 
Union Building. Dr. T. M. Stinnett, 
the featured speaker, recalled the 
issues and problems the profession 
has faced and negotiated in the 15 
years since the organization of the 
National TEPS Commission. Dr. 
Stinnett indicated that while prog- 
ress has been tremendous, it has 
been only a prologue to the vast un- 
dertaking with which the profession 
must grapple in the next decade. 
This undertaking Dr. Stinnett called 
“the development of an inner-direc- 
ted profession of teaching.” Al- 
though there will be knotty prob- 
lems to be solved, Dr. Stinnett de- 
clared that he expects to see, along 
the route of the “Becoming Journey,” 
a resurgence of dedication and faith 
in the field of professional education. 


Arizona Participants 

Arizonans participating were: Dr. 
Roy Doyle, President AEA; Richard 
Evans, President AEA Department 
of Classroom Teachers; Josephine 
Bates, Vice President AEA-DCT; 
Velda Dale, Phoenix; Madeline Hub- 
bard, Phoenix; Miriam Geyer, Tuc- 
son; Jean Hansen, Tucson; Marguer- 
ite Pasquale, Tucson, Robert Frazier, 
Vice President NSNEA, Tempe; 
Mark Latham, President ASNEA, 
Flagstaff; John Friday, Phoenix and 
Harold Henson, AEA Field Secre- 
tary. 
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NCTEPS Has 
New Head 


Don Davies, associate professor 
and director of student teaching of 
the College of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, has been 
named to head the National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards effective Au- 
gust 20. The newly-named executive 


Dr. Davies, 
Executive 
Secretary 

NEA Commisison 
on Teacher 
Education and 
Professional 
Standards 


secretary of the Commission will re- 
place T. M. Stinnett who has headed 
NCTEPS for the last decade. Dr. 
Stinnett assumed the post of assist- 
ant executive secretary for Profes- 
sional Development and Welfare of 
the NEA last year, and carried both 
assignments until his successor was 
appointed. 
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A TEACHERS’ CREED 
Believe: 
| have invested in me the hope and the expectation of a mighty nation to 
educate her youth, and to raise the standards of living for each individual, re- 
gardiess of religion, race, or social status. 


Believe: 


Through my efforts, the keys of knowledge, which open the door to enlighten 
ment, are distributed. 


Believe: 

It is my duty to be mindful at all times of the sacred trust that is given me. 
Remembering this, | shall do all in my power to develop the whole individual— 
intellectually, socially, physically, and aesthetically. 


Believe: 

Where there is ignorance, | shall plant knowledge; 
Where there is fear, | shall plant courage; 

Where there is frustration, ' shall bring trust; 
Where there is effort, | shall bring praise. 


Believe: 


| shall always inspire, train, and guide eager, receptive minds as they come 
before me. 


Believe: 
That my life and my actions shall always be an inspiration to youth. 


Believe: 

| shall always be faithful: 

To the trust Almighty God has given to me, 

To the hope that my country places in me, 

To the love and respect my pupils have for me. 


Having been faithful to this creed, | shall have served with dedication 
satisfaction. 


This | Believe. 


—GERTRUDE S. BUTALLA, teacher, Minnie Mars Jamieson School, Chicago. 
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Calendar of Coming Events. 





Recorded in AEA Headquarters as of August, 1961 


STATE MEETINGS 
1961 


September 16 — Delta 
State Board Meeting 
September 29-30 — Department of Public 
Instruction & School Library Standards 
Iraplementation Committee Conference, 
State Capitol 

October 6 — Arizona Council of 
tion Workshop, Scottsdale 

October 7 — First Meeting of 
Council of Education, Scottsdale 

October 9-10-11-12 — PTA State 
Meeting 

October 13-14 — AEA Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards Commission 
Statewide Conference, Arizona State 
College, Flagstaff 

October 13-14 — 
Flagstaff 

October 13-14 — Future Teachers of 
America (FTA) Workshop, Camelback 
High School, Phoenix 

October 28 — AAUW State Workshop, 
Globe 

November 3-4 — AEA Statewide Conven- 
tion 

November 4 -— 
Luncheon 


Kappa Gamma 


Educa- 
Arizona 


Board 


Administrators Meeting, 


Delta Kappa Gamma 


November 5-11 — American Education 
Week 

November 18 — AEA Tri-Conference, Ra- 
mada Inn, Phoenix 

November 23 — Thanksgiving 

December 9 — Meeting of Arizona Council 
of Education 

1962 

January 13 — Meeting of Arizona Council 
of Education 

February 16 — 
Audio Visual 
Conf. 

March (Ist week) — Public Schools Week 

March 2-3 — Home Economics Meeting 

March 16-17 — FTA Spring Convention, 
ASU, Tempe 

March 17 
Teaciliers 

March 23-24 — Student National Educa- 
tion Association (SNEA) Convention, 
Grand Canyor College, Phoenix 

March 30-Apr. | — DKG State Meeting, 
Superstition Ho 

April 6-7 — AEA Delegate Assembly, Ar- 
cadia High School, Scottsdale 

April 14 — Meeting of Arizona Council of 
Education 

April 24 — PTA Board Meeting 

April 25-26-27 — PTA Convention, Phoe- 
nix 


Arizona Association of 


Education (AAAVED) 


Department of Classroom 


NATIONAL MEETINGS 
1961 


September 27-30 — NEA Salary Confer- 
ence, Washington 

September 29-Oct. 4 — NEA Rural Edu- 
cation Conference, Pittsburgh 


November 5-ll — Education 


Week 


November 22-25 -- National Council for 
The Social Studies Meeting, Chicago 


American 


1962 

February 17-21 — AASA Convention, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 

February 22-23 — AAESA Meeting, Tempe 

February 24-28 — NASSP Nat'l. Conven- 
tion, St. Louis 

March 4-8 — ASCD Nat'l. 
Las Vegas, Nevada 

March 26-30 — NEA-DESP, Nat'l. Meet- 
ing, Detroit 

March 29-31 — Southwest Regional Con- 


ference of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers, San Diego 


July 1-6 — NEA Convention, Denver 


Convention, 








THE NEW 


BETTER 
ENGLISH 
oor 


Basic Language Skills are taught 
SOLIDLY, SPECIFICALLY, CONTINUOUSLY 
in 


THE NEW BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH PROGRAM 


for Grades 2 through 8 


One of the outstanding features in this series is the extensive 
provision for study and practice of basic language skills, with al- 
lowances for individual differences in learning ability. The pro- 
gram does not stop with perfecting mechanical skills, either . . . 
it stimulates pupils to think out ideas and express them clearly. 


For additional information on this program, write 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


Evanston, Illinois 
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EXPLORING OUR WORLD 


ENGLISH 
Practice for Mastery 5 LANGUAGE 
r BOOK FIVE | 
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“NEW for ‘61 





Steck Science Series 4) Kay L. Ware and Gertrude B. Hoffsten 


Scientifically accurate material has been carefully selected by 
experts for the Steck Science Series. It presents a definite 
program of science instruction for each grade level, with 
hundreds of illustrations, carefully controlled vocabulary, and 
adequate exercise material. 
# EXPLORING OUR WORLD, Revised Edition Grade 7 
New Worktext includes up-to-date material on animals, 
earth and sky, and new space developments. 
# SCIENTIFIC LIVING TODAY, Revised Edition Grade 8 
Ten units, including energy, light, communication, food, 
and safety. 
DO YOU KNOW? Grade | THIS EARTH OF OURS Grade 5 
THINGS AROUND YOU Grade 2 LEARNING TO USE SCIENCE Grade 6 
YOU FIND OUT Grade 3 BIOLOGY, THE SCIENCE OF LIFE 
THE WORLD ABOUT YOU Grade 4 MODERN GENERAL SCIENCE 








Language Series E 


a 





by Perkins, Taylor, McDonald, 
and Grizzard 


Workbooks give pupils ample prac- High School English 
tice in basic skills of written and 
oral English, from simple word and * ENGLISH PRACTICE FOR MASTERY 
sentence study to more difficult prac- SERIES by Jewel Varnado 
tice. Full year’s program of exercises 
in English grammar give teacher The author has collected the best, 
continuous yearly record of child’s the most practical, and the most 
work. teachable ideas from many years of 
English instruction. Mechanics of 
#* LANGUAGE, Book Five Grade 5 grammar and composition are em- 
# LANGUAGE, Book Six Grade 6 


phasized in practice lessons, along 
* LANGUAGE, Book Seven Grade 7 with coherent and effective writing. 
LEARN TO TALK AND WRITE Grade | 


TALKING AND WRITING Grade 2 # Book 1 Grade 9 # Book 2 Grade 10 
OUR LANGUAGE Grade 3 


LANGUAGE FOR THE 4th GRADE Grade 4 











LANGUAGE FOR THE 8th GRADE Grade 8 








Other Series To M 
Outstanding Worktext series are available in Arithmetic, 


English, Geography, Handwriting, Health, History and 
Civics, Industrial Arts, Music, and Reading. 


Pad 
“ 


WRITE TODAY pga! ON 


WRITE for your FREE copy of The Steck Patt os ones ; 
Company Catalog, a 48-page catalog a 
giving complete descriptions of ¢ 


all Steck publications — < 25th ANNIVERSARY 


WORKTERXT, textbooks, library books, ee he ec empe 
teaching aids, workbooks, easy readers, ad Steck C 7 


tests, and school forms. ~~ Publishers 


P. O. BOX 16, AUSTIN 61, TEXAS ~ <—S 
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About Our 
Authors 


THOMAS WEISS 


Thomas M. Weiss, B.A., M.A., Ph.D., is 
presently Associate Professor of Education 
at Arizona State University, Tempe, Ari- 
zona, and Chairman of the Educational 
Foundation Department. Dr. Weiss began 
his career in education as a science teach- 
er and counselor at the high school 
level at Clarkston, Michigan, and as guid- 
ance director at Eaton Rapids, Michigan. 
He headed the Department of Guidance 
and Counseling (Extension Division) at 
Central Michigan College. He has been 
visiting Professor of Education in the sum- 
mer sessions of 1955, 1960 and 1961 at 
Michigan State University. In private in- 
dustry he has been Senior Psychologist at 
General Motors Institute at Flint, Mich- 
igan, and Psychological Training Special- 
ist at the Rand Corporation in Santa Mon- 
ica. He belongs to a number of profes- 
sional societies and has presented numer- 
ous papers at state, national and inter- 
national conferences. Dr. Weiss has writ- 
ten numerous articles for journal publica- 
tions and is co-author of the book, Scien- 
tific Foundations of Education, published 
in 1960. 


CARL ALLEN PITT 


Dr. Pitt is Associate Professor of Speech 
at the Chicago Division of the University 
of Illinois. He formerly taught at the Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle, Washington 
and at Purdue University in West Lafa- 
yette, Indiana. 

Dr. Pitt has had considerable practical 
experience as an after-dinner speaker. 

At the present time, he is Vice Chair- 
man of the Business and _ Professional 
Speaking Interest Group of the Speech 
Association of America. 


KENNETH HOOVER 


Kenneth H. Hoover, Ed. D., is an As- 
sociate Professor of Education at Arizona 
State University, Tempe, Arizona. Dr. 
Hoover received his Bachelor of Science 
at Louisiana State University in 1948, his 
Master of Arts at the same University in 
1951 and his Doctor of Education at the 
University of Washington in 1955. He 
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served for 5 years in the U. S. Air Force | 
and has had 4 years teaching at the junior | 
high and high school level in Washing- | 
ton State. His college teaching has been | 
at Montana State University and San Fran- | 
cisco State College from 1954 through 
1956. He has been at Arizona State | 
University since 1956. Dr. Hoover be- | 
longs to a number of professional societies | 
and has written numerous articles for vari- | 
ous publications in the education field. He | 
is co-author of the book, Scientific Foun- 
dations of Education, published in 1960. 


E. C. SLOSSER 


E. C. Slosser is beginning his eleventh | 
year as principal of the Washington Ele- 
mentary School in Prescott. Prior to com- 
ing to Prescott, he taught in and was prin- 
cipal of the Roosevelt and Lincoln Ele- 
mentary Schools of Winslow and _ the 
Elementary-Junior High School in Joseph 
City. 

Mr. Slosser, a native of Arizona, attend- 
ed elementary and secondary schools in 
Navajo County. He received his bachelor’s 
degree from the University of Arizona in 
1931 and his master’s degree from Arizona 
State College in 1940. He has served as 
president of the Arizona Association of 
Elementary School Administrators and _ is 
currently vice president of the Arizona 
Association of School Administrators. 


JOSEPH STOCKER 


Joseph Stocker is public relations direc- 
tor for the Arizona Education Association. 
Mr. Stocker, a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, has lived in Phoenix 
since 1946. He served as editorial page 
editor for the Arizona Times in Phoenix. 
Since 1949 he has free lanced for na- 
tional magazines. His articles have ap- 
peared in some 90 different publications. 


John Hay Fellowship 
for 1962-1963 


Public senior high school teachers from 
twenty-six states and the District of Col- 
umbia are invited to apply for John Hay 
Fellowships in 1962-1963. Winners of 
these awards will study in the humanities 
for a year at one of the following Uni- 
versities: California, Chicago, Columbia, 
Harvard, Northwestern and Yale. They 
will receive stipends equal to their salar- 
ies during the fellowship year. In addi- 
tion, the John Hay Fellows Program pays 
the travel expenses for the Fellow and 
his primary dependents, his tuition and 
a health fee. 

A total of seventy-five fellowships will 
be awarded. John Hay Fellows will be 
selected from schools and school systems 
interested in making the best possible use 


Turn to Page 39 
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Y” ‘THIRD GRADE AUTHORS 


y= 
ZA 


based on her article 


By Mrs. Drennon Lynch, 3rd grade teacher— 


in the Tennessee Teacher. 


What she says here is generally applicable on any grade level. 


Like all children, my 3rd grade 
boys and girls could express them- 
selves creatively when they had 
something to say. How they com- 
municated their ideas depended, 
in large measure, on the freedom 
with which their own thoughts 
had been permitted to grow. 


if children had rich and varied 
backgrounds and were secure in 
their associations, expressions 
were rich (their ideas repressed 
and within narrow patterns, the 
expression quality stunted). 


Interest in writing was gradually 
developed by praise and attention 
given even to the weakest en- 
deavor. Love, praise, recognition 
control direction of child’s crea- 


tive activities. > 


\ 
sUGGESTIONS bf 


Some sentences will need to be 
accepted that upper grade teach- 
ers would frown upon, but sen- 
tences must not be left incomplete 
and must end with proper punc- 
tuation mark. 

Creative writing and drawing soon 
became contagious. A story or 
poem did something special for a 
child. There’s creative ability in 
all children and in many types of 
experience if creative effort and 
thought are given. 

When children want to write and 
know efforts will be read, they 
tend to write well. A story a day 
seems too much. Creative work 
should not be crowded or hurried. 
Purpose is important. We had a 
book in which everyone did some- 
thing. Great were the thrills the 
day it came from the bindery in 
its beautiful red cover. 


The bit of sweet 
so satisfying yet 
never rich or filling 


and the smooth pleasant chewing 


of Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 


help you feel relaxed, refreshed. 








Teach PHONICS with ease by — 

THE PHONOVISUAL METHOD 
Modern, simplified, well-organized phonetic 
instruction for kindergarten, primary and 
remedial programs. 

Write for details — 


Phonovisual Products, Inc., Dept. 6 
P.O. Box 5625 Washington 16, D. C. 











film strips are especially 
suited for elementary-ievel teaching. 
Send for catalog covering all subjects. 


146-01 Archer Ave. Jamaica 35, N. Y. 


eye gate 








TEXT BOOK SALESMEN 


HERE’S A REAL OPPORTUNITY 
FOR YOU TO EARN 


VERY LIBERAL COMMISSIONS 


by supplementing your line with an exciting, new 
audio aids service. 


Ideal for all educational levels — grade and high 
schools, colleges, business schools. 


Sales being made in all states. National advertis- 
ing pre-sells for you. Territories open now. 

WRITE TODAY 
FOR 

FULL DETAILS! 


Opinion Institute, Inc. 
P. O. Box 1048 
Omaha, Nebraska 
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ARIZONA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


ROUFPLAN 
LIFE INSURANCE 


DO YOU KNOW — 


that the AEA GrouPlan will provide $3,000 life insurance coverage (instead 


of $2,000) for all present and new insureds without any increase in rates beginning 
September 1, 1961? 


BENEFITS AND COSTS GROUP TERM INSURANCE 


Schedule for Members 


Monthly Contribution 


Life Member Member and One 
Classification Insurance Only Or More Dependents 





Members age 35 years and under $3,000.00 $1.00 $1.45 
36 years to 45 years incl. 3,000.00 1.30 1.75 
46 years to 55 years incl. 3,000.00 2.10 2.55 
56 years to 60 years incl. 3,000.00 3.40 3.85 
61 years to 65 years incl. 3,000.00 5.00 5.45 
65 years and over 1,500.00 4.45 








SCHEDULE FOR DEPENDENTS 





Children 
Less than Six Months 
Spouse Six Months and Over 


All Eligible Dependents $750.00 $100.00 





Classification 








$500.00 





If you or members of your group are interested in qualifying for this LOW COST life 
insurance, call — 


ARIZONA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


3636 N. 15th Avenue, Phoenix 
Telephone AM 6-5671 


-— 
>_> 





The only group life insurance now sponsored by AEA 
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Fellowship 


From Page 37 | 


of the time and talents of good teachers 
and in developing practices designed to 
break educational locksteps. Dr. Charles 
R. Keller, director of the John Hay Fel- 
lows Program, points out that the Program 
provides experiences which enable teach- 
ers to grow as human beings and thereby 
to bring increased wisdom and enthusiasm 
to their classes and their schools. 

Applicants shall have at least five years 
of high school teaching experience, and 
should be not more than fifty-five years 
of age. Languages, literature, history, 
music and the fine arts are usually in- 
cluded in the humanities, and teachers of 
these subjects are invited to apply. In 
addition, applications from teachers in 
other disciplines who wish to study in the 
humanities are accepted. 

Six new states will participate in the 
John Hay Fellows Program in 1962-63. 
They are: Kansas, Kentucky, Nebraska, 
New Jersey, Rhode Island and Vermont. 
The other participating states are: Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Connecticut, Florida, 
Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, New 
Hampshire, New York, Ohio, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Utah, Virginia and Wiscon- 
sin, as well as the District of Columbia. 

Teachers interested in applying for John 
Hay Fellowships should communicate with 
Dr. Charles R. Keller, Director, John Hay 
Fellows Program, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, New York. Applications will 
close on December 1, 1961. 


Workshop on Growth 


7. 

and Behavior 
On November 3 and 4, 1961, a two- 
day Workshop on the Growth & Beha- 
vior of the School Age Child will be held 
at the Arizona State University Memorial 
Union Building in Tempe. A_ statewide 
enrollment of 150 school nurses is anti- 
cipated. Nationally known and well in- 
formed visiting speakers will participate. 
Helen Wallace, M.D., Chief, Child Health 
Studies Branch Division of Research, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, U. S. Dept. of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare, is a well known teach- 
er, researcher and writer who has made 
outstanding contributions in the field of 
maternal and child health. Miss Ruth Sim- 
onson, Mental Health Nursing Consultant 
for Region IX of the Public Health Serv- 
ice, U. S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, and Miss Gertrude 
Church, Regional Public Health Nursing 
Consultant for Children’s Bureau of the 
U. S. Department of Health, Education 

and Welfare, will both participate. 


Arizona State University School of Nurs- 
ing is sponsoring the Workshop. Co-spon- 
sors are Arizona State Health Department, 
the Arizona League for Nursing and 
Arizona State Nurses Association. Mrs. 
Laura Hanf, School Nurse at Riverside 
School, Phoenix, is Chairman of the Plan- 
ning Committee. Any further inquiries 
should be addressed to her. 
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New form ready 
for fall 1961 testing 


A REMINDER- 


NEW YORK «+ CHICAGO « 





METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 
for Grades 1-9 


Write for information on our fast, 


accurate, economical MRC scoring service. 


HARCOURT, BRACE & WORLD, INC. 


ATLANTA «+ DALLAS « 


also available are 
forms A and B 


BURLINGAME 








CUT-OUT LETTERS 
OF DURABLE COLORED CARDBOARD 


1%” lower case in sets of 240 a $1.25. 2 
CAPITALS in sets of 180 at $1.25. 3” CAP- 
ITALS in sets of 225 at $2.00. 4” CAPITALS 
in sets of 144 at $2.00. Red, black, white, green, 
yellow & blue. Order a separate set for each 
color and size needed. Order by mail or send 
for Free sample assortment. Satis. guaranteed. 
MUTUAL AIDS Dept. 500 
1946 Hillhurst, Los Angeles 27, Calif. 





Before you buy any books for 
your school library, write for our 
helpful free GRADED CATALOGS: 
“Lippincott Books for Children’ 
(Elementary) and ‘‘Lippincott Books 
for High Schools’’— both with 
subject indexes. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Library Service Dept., Phila. 5, Pa. 





™ MENTALLY 
DISTURBED 
TE JAACHE DR. JOSEPH 


T. SHIPLEY 


@™ Actual case studies of problem teachers and 
what should be done about them: sex offenders, 
alcoholics, cheats, nervous incompetents, cal- 
lous idlers, teachers who hate children and their 
own work. How to detect these dangers, protect 
the child, and treat the teacher fairly. $5.00 
And another indispensable book: 

Classroom Teachers’ Guide To Audio-Visual Material 
Estuer L. Bernc & FLonENCE B. FrEEDMAN $5.00 
Order today at 20% educational discount from: 
CHILTON BOOKS, Chestnut & 56th, Phila. 39, Pa. 


TEACHERS — 
For An Informative 
Class Study 


For Every 

Pupil in Your Class... let us 
send you copies of this 16 
page full color Booklet “Ad- 
ventures in Leather”. It’s writ- 
ten in easy to understand lan- 
guage. Capitalize on the nat- 
ural interest of your pupils. 


WRITE today for your same 
ple copy. A postcard will do. 


TANDY LEATHER CO. (Est. 1919) 
P. 0. Box 791G.P,FORT WORTH, TEX. 
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Clippings, 


Quips and Quotes 


from 


The Editor's Desk 


There's A Limit 

And then there was the Scotchman who 
took his son out of school when he found 
that the lad would have to pay attention. 


So Right 

“You have ten fingers,” said the teach- 
er teaching subtraction. “If you had four 
less, then what would you have?” 

“No 


Tommy. 


music lessons,” answered little 


Organized or Not 
A conference is the confusion of one 
man multiplied by the number present. 


Bad Risk 

An insurance claim agent was teaching 
his wife to drive when the brakes failed 
on a steep grade. 

“I can’t stop,” she screamed. “What 
shall I do?” 


“Brace yourself,” advised her husband 
“and try to hit something cheap.” 


Who Does? ' 

A thought keeps running through my 
mind and will not let me rest. Who tests 
the IQ of the man who writes the IQ 
tests? 


Tact 

There are times when the question, 
“How is Jimmy doing?” is similar to the 
question, “How do you like my new hat?” 
Often the parent doesn’t expect an analy- 
tical, absolutely truthful answer. But 
you're on the spot. You've got to say 
something, even if it’s only, “He surely 
enjoys recess!” 
Precocious Little Rascal 

“Here's the final installment on the 
baby’s furniture.” 

“Fine. And 
getting along?” 


how is the little fellow 
“Real good. He was tops in his high 


school class last year.” 


Compare 

The price of education is substantial — 
though not a thousandth part of the price 
of ignorance. 


How It's Done 

We like the advice a veteran teacher 
passed on to her young protege. When ask- 
ed how she kept the upper hand in an un- 
ruly classroom where trouble was brew- 
ing, she said, “Just imitate the duck. Keep 
calm on the surface, but paddle like fury 
underneath!” 


40) 


Respect 


“If you treat a man as he is, he will | 
stay as he is, but if you treat him as if 
he were what he ought to be, and 
could be, he will become that bigger 
and better man.” — Goethe 


Any Suggestions? 

A little boy had been pawing over a 
stationer’s stock of greeting cards for some 
time when a clerk asked, “Just what is 
it you're looking for, sonny? Birthday 
greeting? Get-well card? Anniversary con- 
gratulations to your mother and father?” 

The boy shook his head and requested 
wistfully, “Got anything in the line of 
blank report cards?” 


Reprieve 

The manager of a movie theatre noticed 
a small boy sneak into the theatre early 
in the afternoon and take a seat down 
front. The manager followed him down 
the aisle and leaned over close to him. 

“Son,” whispered the manager, “it’s only 
1 o'clock in the afternoon. Why aren't you 
in school?” 

“I don’t have to go,” the boy whispered 
back. “I’ve got the measles.” 


Problem 
“A schoolroom should be a little island 
of peace where teachers can teach and 
children can learn. The old problem of 
overcrowded classes and too few teachers 
. is like a covey of visiting relatives 
who refuse to go home.” 


—David Brinkley, NBC-TV 
When Needed 


Patience: A quality that is most need- 
ed when it is exhausted. 


Growth 

In answer to a question as to why the 
population of Chicago grew so fast, one 
youngster replied: 

“The population of Chicago grew be- 
cause of the big stork yards.” 


Logic 

The first grade teacher had her charges 
coloring a picture of a little duck carry- 
ing an umbrella. They were supposed to 
color the duck yellow and the umbrella 
green. However, she noticed that one little 
boy was energetically making his duck 
red. 

The teacher pointed out that he was 
using the wrong crayon, and _ asked, 
“Jimmy, just how many red ducks have 
you seen?” 

“Oh, about as many as I’ve seen yellow 
ducks carrying green umbrellas,” he re- 
plied. 














it May Not Happen 

Many folks worry about things that 
never happen. It is like the patient in the 
mental hospital, holding his ear close to 
the wall, listening intently. The attendant 
finally approached. 

“Sh!” whispered the patient, beckoning 
him over. 

The attendant pressed his ear to the 
wall for a long time. “I can’t hear a 
thing,” he finally said. 

“No,” replied the patient, “it’s 
like that all day!” 


been 


Force 

The moon is a mighty force that can 
pull the ocean tides back and forth and 
even stop cars on a quiet country road. 


Watch Your Words 

One blistering hot day when they had 
guests for dinner, a mother asked her four- 
year-old son to say grace before the meal. 

“But I don’t know what to say,” the boy 
exclaimed. 

“Oh, just say what you've heard me 
say,” the mother replied. 

Obediently, the boy bowed his head and 
murmured: “Oh, Lord, why did I invite 
those people here on a hot day like this?” 


Great Americans 

Teacher asked the pupils to list the nine 
greatest Americans and all but Johnny 
submitted their lists. 

“Have you finished yet, Johnny?” she 
asked. 

“Not yet,” he replied, “I can’t decide 
the catcher.” 


Recipe For Contentment 
1 cup full of blessings 
1 full measure of cheer 
A small pinch of care 
6-o0z. of pleasure 
A handful of gladness, plus 
two of delight 
Stir in true friendship and 
Warm ’til just right! 


Words To Remember 
(Complete in just 15 words!) 

Five most important words: 
1 Am Proud Of You 

Four most important words: 
What Is Your Opinion? 

Three most important words: 
if You Please 

Two most important words: 
Thank You 


Least important word: 
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Also watch your mails for brochure 
and Application or contact your AEA 


Horace Mann State Office or Agent. 


THs plow costs as lilligas $424 Anually per $1000. %"s 


Vhs LIFE, Upto $5,000 
what you DISABILITY, *100 per month 
ACCIDENTAL DEATH, uptoanadditiond *5000 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
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